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Y. M. C. A. VACATION CAMPS FOR BOYS — 


1. Sunday service at Camp Becket, Becket, Mass. omy dive ounl y+ —— Winnepesaukee, 
3. Pavilion and Dining Hall at Camp Durrell, Friendsh 
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INVITATION. 


ites are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. ney 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


TS never was a growing boy who did not 
like to camp out; but one cannot very well 
do it alone, and if he is to have company, the 
outing must be organized and intelligently di- 
rected. Since parents and guardians are not 
always able to attend te that in person, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has recently 
made a feature of such vacation work, especially 
for the benefit of its younger members. Under 
the control of the state executive committee for 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, or of local 
associations in the two states, there are this 
season about thirty camps, most of them de- 
signed for boys between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen. Some accommodate a hundred at a 
time; and so wide is the camping area, as one 
might say, that a boy may choose the mountains 
or the seashore, spend his summer on an island 
or within convenient distance of a city, and be 
sure in either place of good food, congenial 
company and plenty of wholesome sport, all 
under supervision that insures his health and 
safety. 

Some of the charms of the camps are sug- 
gested by the illustrations on the cover. Camp 
Becket, the scene of the chapel service, is four 
miles from Becket, Massachusetts, and occupies 
a two-hundred-acre farm ‘‘in the heart of the 
Berkshires,’’ at an altitude of nearly two thou- 
sand feet above sea-level. Camp Durrell, 
which points with pride to its dining-hall and 
pavilion, is located on Moody. Island, of one 
hundred acres, off the coast of Maine, between 
Boothbay and Rockland, and only a few min- 
utes’ row from Friendship Harbor. These are 
both boys’ camps, and last year nearly five 
hundred boys shared their privileges for longer 
or shorter periods of time. Camp Buena Vista, 
which is controlled and promoted by the Boston 
Association, although open to New England 
members in general, is a resort:for young men, 
and oecupies Sandy Island, ih-Lake Winnepe- 
saukee, New Hampshire. 


& 
N* all the things a policeman does are pre- 
scribed by his manual, or beok of instrue- 
tions, and some of his best deeds are of a nature 
never foreseen by the compilers of that volume, 
In Malden, Massachusetts, the owner of a herd 
of cattle went away on a visit, either having 
neglected to provide for the care of his live 
stock, or else relying on some one who failed to 
attend to duty. On the morning of the third 
day after his departure, the officer on that beat 
was told of the case and of its most distressing 
feature, which was that the cows, seventeen in 
number, had not been milked since their master 
left town. The policeman was spick and span 
in his, new summer uniform, but rather than 
condemn the cows to another day of suffering, 
he put his pride in his pocket and turned to and 
milked the whole seventeen. 
& 
8 the old-time circuit-riders covered extensive 
regions, so some missionaries in the far West 
still serve a population scattered over a wide 
expanse ; and to the list of such activities might 
be added the work of the Maine Seacoast Mis- 
sionary Society, as carried on here and now. 
Isolated islands along the coast form the society’s 
field, and in a small vessel, the Morning Star, 
which goes one hundred miles east and west of 
Mount Desert, the missionaries make their 
rounds, There are in this ‘‘parish’’ fifty-two 
islands, inhabited by nearly four thousand per- 
sons, and it is planned to stop at least once a 
month at each island, hold a religious meeting, 
and minister to wants of all kinds, physical as 
well as spiritual. This is the society’s third 
year, and not to speak of other good deeds 
accomplished, it has already persuaded the 
state to open schools on four islands where 
children were growing up in ignorance. 
& 
Ww a new ward recently added to its equip- 
ment, the Boston Floating Hospital is 
now able to accommodate one hundred and 


twenty permanent patients. On the day the | , 


ward was opened, the boat carried, in addition, 
ninety-four day patients and ninety-five mothers 
or caretakers. A large staff of physicians and 
more than sixty nurses attend to the little ones, 
—for it will be remembered that the Floating 

















Hospital serves sick children who are under six 
years. of age,—and probably the instruction in 
nursing that the mothers receive accomplishes 
almost as much good as that which comes to 
the patients themselves. In previous seasons 
The Companion has fully described the doings 
of this gracious charity. It may be added that 
Boston readers and others who would like to 
revive their knowledge of it will be welcomed 
as visitors at the boat when it returns to the 
North End Park Pier every week-day after- 


noon. * 


he Second Rhode Island Battery, which was 

afterward known as Battery A, First Rhode 
Island Light Artillery, was mustered into the 
United States service on June 6, 1861. Six 
weeks later, almost to the day, Capt. William 
H. Reynolds and his men went under fire, the 
occasion being the Battle of Bull Run. The 
New York Herald’s correspondent bore testi- 
mony at the time to the bravery displayed by 
these new recruits. According to him, they fired 
the first and last gun in the battle, expended all 
their ammunition, and when the pieces became 
overheated by rapid firing, emptied their can- 
teens to provide water to swab out the guns. 
When retreat was ordered, they did their best to 
save the guns, but a bridge that had to be 
crossed was so completely blocked that only one 
could be taken to the other side. That gun 
was afterward presented, by vote of the General 


Assembly, to Gov. William Sprague, who had | busi 


accompanied the Rhode Island troops to the 
front, and was present during their first engage- 
ment. The governor placed it ‘‘in trust’’ with 
the Providence Marine Corps of Artillery, and 
on the forty-seventh anniversary of the battle, 
recently, he returned the piece, which is com- 
monly known as ‘‘the Bull Run gun,” to the 
custody of the state. All the veteran organiza- 
tions took part in the ceremony. Now, at the 
Capitol, the gun remains as a reminder to com- 


ing generations of the services rendered by the | $200 


men of Rhode Island during the dark ones 
happily, seem so far behind. 


* 


AN AFRICAN PET. 

fons the pets acquired by Prof. Frank Finn 

during a visit to Zanzibar was a baboon 
named Jenny. This animal became very pop- 
ular on account of her amiable disposition. 
Professor Finn, in ‘‘Ornithological and Other 
Oddities,’’ tells of Jenny’s good disposition and 
accomplishments. 


biting it till she evoked a suppr eal of 
remonstrance. When tired of play, two 
creatures would | wh together on the sand, 


A SHADY SPOT. 


t was a broiling-hot day in the park as well 

as everywhere, and those walking in it were 
nearly exhausted when a very stout old lady 
came bustling along, followed closely by a 
rough-looking tramp. A writer in the Phila- 
delphia Record reports the conversation that 
ensued. 

The old lady — ily round and said: 

‘*Look here, man, if y you don’t go away 

I shall J my a fonume 


The poor fellow looked at her and remarked : 
**Don’t call a policeman, madam, for ye’re 
the only shady spot in the park.’’ 


*® © 


THE REMEDY AS BAD AS THE 
DISEASE. 


Aon suffering with a stubborn case of in- 
somnia was advised by a well-meaning 
friend to try a number of leg and toe exercises 
after retiring. A few days afterward he was 
approached by his friend, with inquiries as to 
the result of his suggestion. 
‘*Well,’’ said the insomniac, laconically, ‘‘I 
reckon those exercises are all right, Jim, but 
when I had tried them all, it was time to get 


up.’ 
* © 


SUPERIOR IN TOLERANCE. 


he justice regarded the prisoner with stern 
eyes. ‘*This is the seventeenth time I’ve 
seen you in the dock,’” he said, 

**And ’tis ei 4 —y; now I’ve seen you 
sitting in the ¢ but I’ve never thought of 
complaining about it,” 
tinge of reproach in his voice. 


* 


HAD HIM. 
lease, mister,’’ said the boy, ‘‘give me a 
cent.’’ 
**My boy,’’ replied the pillar of society, ‘‘you 
are altogether too big a boy to be asking for 
nnies.” 
‘*Then give me a quarter, mister.’’ 


replied the prisoner, a | 
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Seminary, Military School, 


Williston Seminary, “s240m3.iar faz” 


Prepares pS pte e or ententifie and medical schools. 
Fully ea 9 n Ph Chemistry and 


a ries . 
| bioivey.. ‘Rew at Athletic Held, i, 4 miles Je and reghere 
h year. JOSEPH H , AM., § 





Dow Academy. Franconia, N.H. 


Both sexes. Thorou Elective courses. Prepares for 
College or Seientifie 2 Medical Schools. Endowed. 
New building. Modern equipment. $150 in m prises for 
1908-9. $185 per year. Henry H. CLARK, Principal. 


The Maine Wesleyan Seminary ““csa.”" 


Kent's Hill, Maine. Situated among the lakes Eatonive 

grounds. ‘Modern buildings. Hig scholarship. College 
¢ y for young men and women. 
omen’s Taileoe. Large endowment. Ex, —_ ses moderate. 
Fall term begins Sept. 8, 1908. Wilbur F. , Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 458 Boyisten 8 Street. 


Chauncy Hall School eyeing 


ware ore emg te 4 OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other sci teacher a specialist. 
HAGAR at on. Principals. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. ‘ 
th year. An Sgt oeeien- fatty. Hich fit for college or 


ness life. c¢ a special est moral and 
spiritual training. $200 per y gash for ca ‘ 


REV. E. A. BISHOP, Principal. 


New Haven Normal School 


of Gymnastics, 120) Fork Steet: 
Our course in Physical nastics 


and Mamage opens a large Trainius, Medical G women. 


Write for pa’ 


GODDARD SEMINARY 


oe nthe eng ty Coeduca' =] 
couress in Art and Masi. "Modern butldinas buildings. i 
tional athletic = 
a@ year. Orlando K. ae 
5 Cr any, es of Maine Orono, Me. 


Courses in ectrical En- 
PF Agriculture, 
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"Hiective courses in in Janguages, neces, 
Histo e ecessary ¢ 
about a@ year. 5 LF voreno, Me. 





Monson Academy, yor, “ea".. 


An endowed institution with oumetioam own Se Pe in 
Laboratories and Gym um. Cus 

boys, built in 1904, provides healthful anal homelike 
residence. Rooms furnished and cared for. Te: 

or less. James F. tterworth, A. B., 


THE COLBY ACADEMY, **",t;¢" 

In the beautiful New Hampshire Hills. Bh hon 1 
feet. Strong faculty. College certificate. ‘or 
hnical se —— Athletic 
expense 


is or 
field. Attractive ochoct hi, 
$172. 55th year. Address 





nasium . 
Endowment. es 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION (py Agereeacks Ave. 2, 1 OSES 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, 
Business College, 
Music or Normal School, College or University in New England. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








Art, Scientific, 








TABOR ACADEMY, 


MARION, MASS. 
Located on the shore of Buzzards Bay. Coeducational. 
$825 per year. For information, address, 
N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every = artment of a broad culture, a loyal 
and hel school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits oe terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt: D., Principal. 


TILTON 














MAIN BUILDING. 


For Young Men and Women. 


Faculty of fifteen trained specialists. Thorough 
training for college or business life. Music, Art, 
Elocution. Beautifully located amid the foot-hills 
of the White Mountains, the school has all the 
natural aes of high elevation, pure air and 
water. w $30,000 gymnasium ‘contains shower 
baths m baseball cage. Separate dormitories. 
By reason of an endowment the terms are only $200. 
For Catalogue and booklet of views, address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 


Lunt-Moss System 
of Water Supply 
For Country 


Houses 


Yields =, water in kitchen, bathroom, 

















OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine’s leading Preparatory Schools. Thorough 
reparation for Se colleges. Chriatian i home surround- 
ngs. 

dowme: t makes | ——' le.a yearl: y charge of $1%. For 

cntalegue, address L ress George +. dene, Prin., ot A Me. 


CLARK COLLEGE, 
CARROLL D. WRI mr. LL.D., President, 
Worcester, Mass. ears course, leading to 
degree ay | Bachelor of pos ees a year—no 

extras. mission on certificate ERR For 
~ FF address i R. C. BENTLEY, Dean. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for inechanic arts. aereae teachers. Rerport Sous. Very 
small ymnasi' with swi 


pasing — 
uisiness.. Fou ong boys 
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um 
jentific school and b 
in separate building. Address, 


Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
DUXBURY, MASS. Box 661. 


Preparation for Scientific School, 
College or Business. Elective system. 


Elementary course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B. (M.L.T.) 


ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


“Education is costly, but ignorance is more so.” 

Ours is a high-grade school with moderate rates—a 

military school, because we bellows that is the best s: _ 
tem for complementing stu 

for giving boys what they need 
atthe critical time, for making 
obedionce a habit, for compel- 
ling or ——, for deve jOp- 
ac 10 instructors, 








gymnasium, bowling, venting, 
etc. 16 states represented. 
Paul Gashen French, Sec’y, West Lebanon, N. H. 





rt of the house. Con- 
cael wih ae itchen range, you have 
running hot water, too— 


Same as in City Homes. 


This system also provides water under pres- 
sure for lawn, garden, stable, etc. 


Complete outfit like illustration $60 and up. 


With Gasoline Engine Air Cooled—nothing 
to freeze—$125 and up. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 






WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “D” 
And Read What Our Patrons Say. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


For the thgronsh h preparation of teachers forthe = 
schools. Unsu acilities for practise-teach 
under helpful ‘capervision in actual ongoing caneck 


Tuition and use of all books free. 





Examination for admissi Sept 8th and 9th. 
( ‘ertificates in all required subjects — high schools 
recogmised by the nal een S College Entrance 


Examination rd may be severted in place of exam- 
ination. For catalogue giving full information address, 


EK. H. RUSSELL, Principal, Worcester, Mass. 
BosTon, MASSACHUSETTS. 88d year begins Sept. 28. 
SCHOOL OF THE | 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


—E. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, P.L. 
Hate wu: M. PAXTON, Drawing and Painting ; B. L. 





WALKER, Director. Scholarships. — Paig 
mings Foreign Scholarships, Helen Hamblen Gardner, 
Blake and Ten Free Scholarships.’ Prizes in money 
awarded in each department. or cir rules 8 gee terms 
address the Manager, ALICE F. BROOKS 















The only remedy that 
: as toothache instantly. 

he only toothache gum 
that cleans sy eavity and 
prevents dec: 

Imitations ‘ao. not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. All druggists 
15 cents, or by mail. 

Dent’s Corn, Gum 
curescornsand bunions,15¢ 



















Law. Medicine. 


the students 
The professiona 
opportunity for research work. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Liberal Arts. 


The  Datiewe of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building, next to the Boston Public Library. Here 

enjoy the advantages of a modern college course under an unusually strong -facult The 

building 4 is equipped with a large gymnasium, swimming pool, and all the accessories for college at iletics 
schools are so arranged and located that they not only Cy the theory, but prepare 

the student for the practical work of the several professions. The G 

In all schools the tuition is moderate. ‘Address, 


W. E. HUNTINCTON, President, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Theology. Graduate Department. 


te School offers exceptional 
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. UT, Bailey, dear, I do 
think you are a little 
== unreasonable.’’ 

‘* Unreasonable?’’ Bailey’s 
tone was full of scorn. ‘‘I dare 
say I do seem unreasonable to 
you, Meta Farnsworth! I sup- 
pose every one who ever. stood 
out for a principle was consid- 
ered unreasonable by those who 
were willing to sacrifice that 
principle for the pleasure of the 
moment. ’’ 

‘‘No one is sacrificing a prin- 
ciple.’”’ Meta Farnsworth was 
the only girl in Centre Orton 
who ever ventured to contradict 
Bailey Seabright, and she was 
doing it now at heavy cost to 
her own feelings; for she loved 
her comrade dearly. She was 
no coward, though, and she 
stood her ground stoutly. 

‘*There is no principle to be 
sacrificed,’’ she went on. ‘‘Miss 
Carver made a perfectly natural 
mistake. We girls were stupid 
all the time not to see that the 
old arrangement was not right. 
We are glad Miss Carver did not 
know about it. It was much 
pleasanter having them all 
down-stairs. ”’ 

“*I’d keep to facts, at least,’’ 
Bailey retorted. ‘‘Miss Carver 
knew none of the others were 
coming down, and yet she came 
in spite of that. She did not 
make any mistake. She delib- 
erately came down-stairs and 
undertook to run our party for 
us. Perhaps you will contend 
that she did not run it?’’ 

“She never tried to. Only 
most of us found it pleasant to 
have her there. I think as many 
liked it as didn’t.’’ Meta’s 
anxiety to clear up that point 
made her oblivious to the nice- 
ties of grammar. ‘‘I think the 
majority of the girls were 
pleased,’’ she added, more gen- 
tly. 

‘*Pleased! How pleased 
would they have been if it had 
been any one besides the mighty 
Miss Carver? I should like to know why she 
thinks she can run this town. What if she has 
lived in Eutope? What if she is sorich? We 
are none of us poor that I know of. She never 
has thought Centre Orton good enough to live 
in before. What has she come for now ?’’ 

The vial of her wrath poured forth its con- 
tents until Meta’s indignation rose. 

“*I do not know why she has come,’’ she 
said, with great dignity, ‘‘but I know that I, 
for one, am glad she has. Mother thinks she 
did a splendid thing last night, and that all the 
other chaperons should have followed her ex- 
ample.’’ 

“‘Isn’t that just what I told you would hap- 
pen? The people in this town are just like 
sheep. We are all going to trot along after 
Miss Carver now.”’ Bailey had forgotten all 
discretion in her rage, and her lip curled with 
scorn as she spoke. 

“You are welcome to follow her, Meta 
Farnsworth,’’ she sneered, ‘‘and to take up 
with her little pet lamb that can’t say ‘bov’ to 
a goose! Don’t let yourself feel that our friend- 
ship puts any barrier in the way. It’s lasted a 
good many years; but there’s an end to every- 
thing, I suppose. I wish you joy of your new 
friend.’’ 

The two girls had met at the post-office, and 
were walking home together. Now Bailey 
turned away and went down a side street, 
leaving Meta alone. 

Meta looked wistfully after her friend. Her 
own anger was all gone. She could never hold 
it long against Bailey. She half started after 
— then, with a little sigh, went on her way 
1ome. 

Bailey, in the meantime, was walking swiftly, 
never looking back. She was quite sure that 
she should never again care to see Meta. Cer- 
a she would never again be friends with 
rer. 
in which she lived, and came face to face with 
Harlow Winston, who was coming down, suit 
case in hand. 


She turned another corner, into the street | 





TE: SEABRIGHT'S, MANAGEMENT 











DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER. 





“I'VE GOT TO RUN TO CATCH MY TRAIN.” 


explain. 
the senior dance next week ?’’ 
“‘Oh, I should love to!’’ 


event, a treat which any of the girls in the older 


classes at the Centre Orton Classical would be | 
| going, anyway, so she’s getting permission from | 


glad to have. She had never dared to think 
that she might be invited. Then her face} 
clouded. 


**I don’t see how I can go,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
don’t know a soul in Hartwood.’’ 

**That’s what I wanted to explain about,’’ 
replied Harlow, ‘‘but I didn’t want any one to 
hear the plan last night. You see, May’s set 
on going, and I promised her last Christmas 
I’d invite her. But May’s always botching 
things,.and she’s managed to get behind on 
all her little lessons this half. Her teacher’s 


written to mother that she wasn’t keeping up | 


with her class.’’ 

“Oh?’ Bailey knew that May Winston, 
who, like her brother, was away at boarding- | 
school, had never been a successful student at | 
the Classical, but she thought she had done | 


Bailey’s eyes shone | 
with pleasure. The dance which the senior | 
class at Hartwood gave every year was a great | 


besides ?’’ 

Harlow did not look directly at her now. 
He was busy adjusting a strap of his suit case. 
| ‘*Why,’’ he began, slowly, ‘‘dad’s so wrathy 

at having to pay the extra teacher, and all the 
big school bills, too, that he’d be down on May’s 


the teacher, and not letting on about it at home. 
That’s what I wanted to fix up with you. 
We’ ve got to manage so that it doesn’t get out 
here. ’’ 

He gave her a sidelong glance. Bailey did | 
not look up. She was busily turning the| 
matter over in her own mind. 


said. ‘‘She always knows where I go.’’ 

She did not say this with any intention of 
rebuking her hearer, or to reflect upon May. 
It was Bailey’s nature to be straightforward, 
| and she took the open course, quite unconscious 
for the most part that there was any other, but 
Harlow fiushed. 

**Tt would be all right for May to tell mother, 
I suppose,’’ he explained, hastily. ‘‘But then, 





**T should have to ask Aunt Ernestine,’’ she 


she’s going to at Truxton next 
week. She wouldn’t think of 
bothering about me.’’ 

**Well, then, tell her, and 
come, It’s going to be great. 
I’m on the committee of ar- 
rangements, and I know. You 
won’t think an Entre Nous 
party is much, after that.’’ 

Bailey’s hesitation had in- 
creased Harlow’s desire to have 
her accept his invitation. She 
was a pretty girl, and he was 
even then considering the prob- 
able impression she would make 
on the fellows at the dance. 

‘I’ve found a splendid place 
for May and the teacher to 
stay,’” he urged. ‘‘The rooms 
are all engaged. One for you 
and May, and one for the goose- 
berry. I know the landlady, 
and it’s a fine place.’’ 

**I was wondering where we 
would stay,’’ Bailey said, mu- 
singly. 

**That’s all fixed. May and 
the teacher will meet you at 
Turner Junction. You take the 
three-o’clock train here next 
Friday afternoon, and they’ll 
get on at the junction. They 
have to change cars there.’’ 

They were at Doctor Sea- 
bright’s gate now, and Harlow 
was in a hurry. 

**T’ve got to run to catch my 
train,”’? he urged. ‘“‘Is it a 
go! 9? 

“I'll come,’’ Bailey said, 
quickly, and he sped down the 
street. 

Bailey went up the veranda 
steps, her eyes bright and her 
cheeks glowing. She held her 
head very high, and stepped 
decidedly. Here was her oppor- 
tunity to live up to the princi- 
ples which she had declared to 
Meta were endangered. If she 
was not able, at her age, to plan 
her life and live it successfully, 
when, she asked herself, would 
she be? Her grandmother had 
been married when she was but 
six months older. Yet Miss 


Will you come up to Hartwood for | But if that’s so, what has to be managed | Carver, she reflected, would probably have gone 


round saying ‘‘must’’ and ‘‘must not’’ even to 
her. Bailey’s eyes snapped. At least she 
would not be reduced to asking Miss Carver’s 
permission to manage her own affairs. 

And yet she was not happy. She was her- 
self curiously conscious of this fact. 

**It’s about Meta,’’ she reflected, as she put 
away her hat and gloves in the hall closet. ‘‘I 
miss her. Very well; I shall have to get over 
that, One gets over anything, in time, they 
| Say. 

Not much comforted by this philosophy, she 
went into the library. The book that she and 
Meta had been reading together lay on a small 
table by one window. It was ‘‘Treasure Island.’’ 
Bailey picked it up with a little pang. There 
would be no more reading together for them. 
| How they had enjoyed it! She could not sit 
| among the cushions of the broad window-seat 

that she and Meta had loved so much. She 
meant to finish the book alone, however. 

She foresaw that she would probably be 
| much alone in the future, leading a lonely, sad, 
| misunderstood life; but at least she would be 


better at the famous school to which she was | if dad found out, he’d be all the madder to | independent, and perhaps her life would compel 


finally sent. 

‘*Mother’s all broken up, and dad’s furious,’’ 
Harlow continued, frankly. ‘*‘They’ve patched 
it up so that May has another try, with a} 
special teacher. Dad’s angry about that, and 
mother’s put her foot down and said that May 
sha’n’t go to the senior. She’s got to, though; 
for I’m set on having you. I saw last night 
you had spunk enough to put it through all 
right. Most of the girls there were fools.’’ 

Harlow’s tone was thoroughly complimentary, 
and Bailey, still smarting from her encounter 
with Meta, was pleased. She found herself 
wondering why she had not liked Harlow 
Winston better in the days when they played 
‘*tag’’ and ‘‘I spy’’ together. He seemed such |} 
a pleasant boy now. Nevertheless, she did not 
see how she could go to the senior dance, par- | 
ticularly if May was not going, and she said | 


“I was looking for you, Bailey,’’ was his | so. 


greeting. ‘‘I’m going back to Hartwood; they 
only let me off for the evening.’’ He glowered 
= his valise, and turned to walk back with 
er. 
“T wanted to ask you last night,’’ he went 
on, “but there wasn’t any good chance to 





‘*That’s what I’m coming to,’’ he replied. | 
‘*May’s braced up, and thinks she’s got all her | 
exams in sight. So to reward her they’re going 
to let her go, with the little teacher along to) 
play gooseberry.”’ 

**Good!”’ cried Bailey. 


“I’m ever so glad. 





| think she knew. There’s a lot to be considered, 
| you know, and this way will take the respon- 
| sibility off mother’s shoulders.’’ 

| Yes, Harlow certainly had improved, Bailey 
| thought. She did not believe he would have 
been so considerate of his mother in the old 
days. Still, something held her back. She did 
not like to do anything she could not explain to 
Aunt Ernestine. 

‘“*Pshaw! Have you joined the Apron-String 
Brigade, too?’’ Harlow asked, noticing her 
hesitation. ‘‘I thought last night you were 
going to help us stand up for our rights. It’s 
no use fighting, though. All the girls and half 
| the fellows in this town are kotowing to Miss 

Carver and her red car.’ 
Bailey stiffened visibly. 
said, with great dignity. 
‘*Might as well be,’’ Harlow muttered, ‘‘i 
you don’t dare say your soul’s your own. Your 
| aunt would let you go if you asked her, wouldn’t 
| she?”? 

**Who? Aunt Ernestine? 
have to tell her I was going, but I should want 
|to do that. I always do, you know. She’s all 
| excited now, over a big missionary meeting 





**T am not!’’ she 





I should only | 


| others to acknowledge that she had, after all, 
| been right. 

| ‘*What matter if I do suffer,’’ she asked 
| herself, tragically, ‘‘if by my ME others 
| gain more liberty ?’’ 

She took her book and curled up on a deep 
chair at the farther end of the room. Ina few 
moments she had fallen under Stevenson’s spell, 
and was wandering far in search of Treasure 

| Island. 

She read steadily for more than an hour ere 
she crossed the narrow path between waking 
dreams and those of sleep. She had for a 
moment or two been vaguely conscious of voices 
in the next room, but she was not yet fully 
awake when she heard Aunt Ernestine say: 

‘*So that is why Eunice brought her here?’’ 

Bailey’s father replied: 

“*Yes; poor child! It seemed the best thing 
to do. ‘Eunice could naturally come here, to 
look after family interests, and she got Vesta 
| interested in the idea of attending an American 
school. She will enter the Classical in the fall, 
you know.”’ 

Bailey was suddenly aware that they were 
talking about Vesta Carver. She had so little 












































































































notion of eavesdropping, however, that instead 
of listening to the rest of the conversation, her 
brain went wandering off to the curious differ- 
ence there must be between a French convent 


school and the Centre Orton Classical School | 


for Girls. 


‘‘T wonder if Miss Carver will consider it | 


necessary to chaperon her lamb to the Classical,’’ 
she thought. 
“°*T would make the children laugh to see 
A chaperon at school.” 

She laughed softly, and then heard her father’s 
voice: 

‘‘He may escape this time, too, but even if 
he does he will probably have to spend the rest 
of his life in exile.’’ 

‘Does Vesta realize that?’? Aunt Ernestine 
asked. 

‘*They have not told her. Her mother was 
very tired, and looked worn and ill when she 
saw her last, and they let Vesta think that it 
was for her health they were going.’’ 

‘*Poor child! It seems hard.’’ 

‘Yes; but as I say, there’s a chance Carver 
may escape, and in that case he might do worse 
than settle down somewhere in Australia, or 
the South Sea Islands. There are many worse 
places than some parts of New Zealand, for 
instance. ’’ 

‘*T suppose so,’’ Aunt Ernestine said, vaguely. 
“One thing, though, Vesta is so accustomed to 
living here and there, moving about as they’ ve 
always been, that she would probably not feel 
the pull as another girl might. They might 
even leave her here to be educated.’’ 

**T doubt it,’’ was the quick reply. ‘‘Eunice 
says it’s about all Rex can bear to have the 
child away from him now, when it is so abso- 
lutely necessary. He —’’ 

Bailey was wide awake, fully realizing her 
position. The murmur of voices still continued 
in the other room, but she resolutely slipped 
from her chair and went softly out into the 
hall. She would not deliberately listen to a 
conversation which, she could now perceive, 
was private; but she could not at once forget 
the strange sentences that she had heard. 

She went out to her pet corner in the garden 
and sat down to think about it. 

‘*What could it mean?’’ she asked herself. 
Where had Vesta Carver’s father gone? She 
remembered perfectly that Vesta had said her 
mother was not well, and that her father had 
taken her on a long voyage in a sailing vessel. 
Evidently Vesta did not dream that they had 


taken this journey in order that her father ; 


might ‘‘escape.’’ Escape from what? 

The reference to Australia came back to 
Bailey with dire significance. Why, it was to 
Australia, to New Zealand, and the far isles of 
the South Sea that Stevenson’s desperate evil- 
doers fled. Could it be that Vesta Carver’s father 
was fleeing from justice? 

She dwelt in awed dismay upon the picture 
which her imagination drew. No wonder her 
own father had called Vesta ‘‘poor child.’’ 
Was this why the Carvers had travelled abroad 
all these years? One of the great charms Vesta 
had for the other girls was that she had been in 
so many wonderful places; had seen so much 
that they could only read and dream about. 
What would they think—the other girls—if they 
knew what Bailey herself had just learned? 

At this thought she sat up with a sudden 
start. Vesta Carver, and her aunt, too, the 
woman who had caused Bailey so much un- 
happiness, were completely in her power. By 
a single word she could change all the admira- 
tion they had roused into pity, all their pride 
into shame. Ah, but she would never speak 
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OME twenty-five years ago Dr. Charles 
Richet of the French Academy of 
Medicine, who was the father of five 

boys, arranged with his friend, the eminent 
English scientist, Sir Oliver Lodge, who also | 
had a large family of boys, for an exchange of | sieur Toni-Mathieu, an examiner at the minis- 


children. 


three months in the Richet family; and one of 
the Richet boys set out from Paris for Liverpool, 


to spend the same length of time in the Lodge | forces of other countries. Twenty-five exchanges 


family. 


This arrangement cost the parents merely | direction in 1903, and in 1904 the ‘‘Society for 
the price of the round-trip ticket between Paris | the International Exchange of Children for the 
There were no other expenses, Study of Foreign Languages’’ was formed and 
because the outlay of Sir Oliver Lodge for the | incorporated. 


and Liverpool. 


Richet boy in his family was almost exactly 


balanced by the outlay of Doctor Richet for the | district committees—made up mainly of edu- 
| cators—in all the cities and large towns of 
Thus the French boys learned English, while | 


Lodge boy in his family. 


the English boys learned French ; and both the 
English and the French boys, to their great 
profit, became familiar with the manners and 
sympathetic with the spirit of the foreign coun- 
try in which they passed their vacations. 
Inspired, probably, by this example, a few 
French teachers and professors, who recognized 
that the only practical means of obtaining a 
working knowledge of a foreign language is to 
live for a time among the people who speak 
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“SWAPPING” CHILDREN. 


By Alvan F. Sanborn. 
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try of commerce, conceived the idea of founding 

Every year for ten years, at the beginning of | a society which should devote itself to organ- 
the long summer vacation, one of the Lodge | izing international exchanges of children in such | 
boys set out from Liverpool for Paris, to spend |a way as to bring them within the reach of 
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that word. Not even to Meta—certainly never 
to Meta, who had left her for them; not even 
under torture would she ever reveal that secret. 
So far as she was concerned, it would die with 
her. 

She leaned against the trunk of a tree, her 
hands folded upon Stevenson’s book in her lap. 
lt was almost like one of his great romances, 
and she lived it over vividly, so vividly that she | 
never noted the honk and buzz of the Carver | 





automobile, until the big red machine passed 
on the road below her. Vesta, leaning forward 
from beside her aunt, waved a hand at her, and 
almost without thinking, Bailey returned the 


greeting. 

“It is just as well,”’ she said to herself, with 
a dramatic gesture. ‘‘You and yours have 
ruined my happiness, Vesta Carver, and have 
brought strife into our midst; but your secret 
is safe with me.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


‘AN: OLD-FASHIONED: STORY 


N old-fashioned BY Geol ge 


daughter of an 

=——— old-fashioned family 
was Mary Jane Hamilton, 
sitting quiet when other chil- 
dren cried, viewing all things 
without fear or favor, and playing 
with her dolls in such a careful 
way that her elders whispered one 
to another, ‘‘Isn’t she an old- 
fashioned little thing !’’ 

A little later she might have 
been seen, with her books under her arm, on 
her way to sehool, trudging sturdily through the 
snow, and looking neither to the right nor to 
the left, but. intent alone upon the business in 
hand—an old-fashioned trait that sometimes 
threatens to’ become: obsolete. 

Time swept along, and she became Miss 
Mary Jane Hamilton, sixteen years old, with 
a gentle, musical voice and manners of sweet 
demureness. She had learned such old-fash- 
ioned accoinplishments as sewing and knitting ; 
on Saturday mornings she wore an old-fashioned 
Holland pinafore and helped her mother with 
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MARY JANE. 


the baking; and when she was in the sitting- 
room in the evening she scrupulously observed 
such old-fashioned precepts as ‘‘little girls should 
never speak until they are spoken to,’’ ‘‘never 
contradict your elders,’? and all those other 
homely and emphatic old rules that our grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers knew and loved 
so well. Finally Miss Mary Jane Hamilton was 
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it, exchanged first their children, and then the | 


more promising of their pupils with teachers 
and professors of the neighboring countries 
whom they chanced to know personally. 

These exchanges succeeded so well that Mon- 


those members of the teaching force of France 
who have no acquaintances among the teaching 


were made under Monsieur Toni - Mathieu’s 


The society has a central office in Paris and 


France. Applications for exchanges are made 
to the district committees, and are transmitted 
by them to the Paris office. 

Each applicant promises to treat his visitor 
exactly as if he were his own child; and the 
fact that for every child received a child is 
given as a hostage is a guarantee that the 
promise will be faithfully kept. 

A small registration fee and the railway fare 
—which is reduced in price by special arrange- 
ment with the transportation companies—are 
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lost to history, and her 
place was quietly taken 
by Mrs. John Bellamy, an 
old-fashioned little wife. 

She ruled her house like 
a queen, robed in sprigged dim- 
ities, with a cameo brooch at her 
throat, and her hair dressed in 
that simple fashion which must 
have been one of the abiding 
delights of our grandfathers. 

Would you see her in the 
morning? ‘Then you must hasten to the market- 
place, for there she is to be found choosing the 
best vegetables and the best cuts of meat, recog- 
nized prizes awarded by the shopkeepers only to 
those who are not too proud or too indolent to 
come in person for them. 

Would you seek her in the forenoon? Then 
you must stand carefully on one side as she 
dusts the bric-a-brac, washes the cut glass and 
polishes the silver, well knowing in her old- 
fashioned wisdom that tasks like these were 
never meant for the hireling and the stranger. 

Would you find her in the early afternoon? 
Then if it is summer you must go 
to the garden, where she is weeding 
her flowers and tying up her roses ; 
or if it is winter you will find her 
making a quilt according to the old- 
fashioned octagon pattern. Or in 
the early evening? Then look in the 
kitchen, and there you will see her 
making the dessert and keeping a 
calm eye on the handmaiden to see 
that all goes well. 

Presently, too, you will find the 
old-fashioned wife reigning over the 
dinner-table, and as John tastes his 
soup and cuts his meat and eats 
his dessert, you will see him give 
his Mary such mute glances of 
admiration that it will do your 
heart good to see them. 

But slowly and by imperceptible 
advances a shadow arose over the 
Bellamy home. John Bellamy be- 
gan to think that Mary Jane was 
old-fashioned ! 

At first it was nothing but a 
vague and indefinable feeling, faint- 






darkened into growing irritation, 
finding its expression in such re- 
marks as: 

‘Mary, can’t you do your hair 
any other way than that?”’ ‘‘Mary, I wish you 
would learn to play cards like the other 
women !’’ and, ‘‘Mary, why do you keep on 
doing your hair like that !’’ 

He began to frown upon her as he talked. 
‘‘Mary,”’ he said one night, ‘‘I have asked 
my sister Helen to come and pay us a 
visit.’”’ And he meaningly added, ‘‘Now if you 
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the only expenses the parents of the exchanged 
children have to meet. 

The young people exchanged are expected to 
keep the society acquainted with their impres- 
sions and their progress. Last summer a French 


| boy wrote from Germany : 


‘*The day I arrived I could not make myself 
understood at all, and the first few days I talked 
oftener with my hands than with my tongue. 
I kept running to my dictionaries. I wore 
myself out hunting words. These word-hunts 
were as useless as they were fatiguing. At the 
end of a week I gave up my dictionaries alto- 
gether. I was already able to understand most 
of what was said to me by getting it repeated 
once or twice, Then, almost before I knew 
it, I began to think in German. I used to believe 
that I could never like Germans, but now that 
I am living with them, I like them very much. 
Everybody here is very good to me.’’ 

One of the French parents says of the 
exchange he made: 

**T dreaded, I confess, the arrival of a fussy 
child with ideas and habits different from ours, 
but these fears were quickly dissipated. We 
were pleased in every way with the boy, G. D. 
As to my own boy, he was treated by the D.’s 
as one of their family. He made numerous 
acquaintances at G., among people of various 
classes, and was able to understand German 
and to speak it easily on his return. ‘The expe- 
rience benefited him in a number of ways. He 
developed physically—change of air, no doubt. 
He also developed morally. He was more 
serious and more manly when he came back 
than when he went away. He seemed to 
appreciate better the duties and the diffi- 
culties of life. I was not the only person to 


est shadow of a shade, which slowly | 

















would only watch her and drop some of those 
old-fashioned ways of yours!’’ 

Mary’s face brightened in an unaccountable 
manner. 

‘*Your sister Helen !’’ she cried. ‘‘Won’t that 
be nice!’’ 

She prepared the spare room with her own 
hands, and Miss Bellamy arrived. In one hand 
she held a banjo case, under her other arm she 
carried a snow-white and juvenile bulldog, and 
eight large trunks followed close behind. She 
stayed a month, a long, mad month, and when 
she departed, leaving behind her a reminiscent 
perfume of heliotrope, which lingered in the 
house for weeks afterward, John breathed a 
full breath of relief. 

The next night his dinner was late, and Mary 
wore her hair in the pompadour style. John 
ate his late dinner in silence, and every tinx 
he looked up from his plate he found himseli 
gazing at Mary’s pompadour. When John 
went out the following morning, he met a 
dressmaker coming in. 

That night his dinner was late again, and 


there was no dessert but a cake from thx 
baker’s. John left his cake untouched in an 
ostentatious way, and sought his slippers in a 


bit of a pet. 

‘“*Have you seen my slippers, Mary?’’ he 
asked, reproachful at her indifference to his 
search. 

Mary was deep in a fashion-book, and with- 
out looking up, she replied: 

**T think Pom-pom was playing with them.’’ 

**Pom-pom?’’ asked John, straightening his 
back the better to show his surprise. ‘‘Pom- 
pom 9? 

Still looking in the fashion-book, Mary) 
whistled,—John started at the sound,—and an 
eager little bulldog ran into the room. 

‘*Helen sent him as a present to me,’’ said 
Mary. ‘‘She says every one has a dog nowa- 
days.”’ 

‘*What are you going to do with the cat?” 
complained John, swallowing his surprise at 
last. 

“Oh, she went away as soon as she saw 
Pom-pom.’’ 

**Poor cat!’’ cried John, bitterly. 

“Yes, cats are nice,’’ said Mary, turning 
a leaf, ‘‘but dreadfully old-fashioned. Old-fash- 
ioned to beat the band!’’ she concluded—her 
very first attempt at slang. 

John looked at her. He recovered himself 
with a start, sat down and picked up the paper ; 
but every minute or so he found himself look- 
ing at Mary Jane over the top of his paper as 
if he had never seen her before. On all such 
occasions he recovered himself with a start, and 
returned to the news of the day, only to find 
that he was looking at Mary again over the top 
of his paper. When Mary walked across the 
room, he noticed that she was wearing a new 
pair of French slippers, with heels of a won- 
drous height. 

The next night John came home late, but 
the dinner was later yet. 

‘‘Why, the soup is cold!’’ he cried. 

**Yes,’’ said Mary, ‘“‘it is some of last 
|night’s. I forgot to order a bone for Pom-pom 
to-day, and of course he had to have the soup- 
bone.’”’ 

“Is this a steak, Mary?’’ he asked, a few 
minutes later, his tone chastened and his manner 
gentle. 

**You bet your life!’’ said Mary. 

John winced, but finished his pleasantry, 
nevertheless, by sighing, ‘‘I thought it was 
shoe-leather. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mary. ‘‘That’s the kind they 
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notice this. It was the general verdict when 
he reéntered school.’’ 

As these testimonies indicate, a sojourn, unde! 
proper auspices, of a young person in a foreiz! 
country is an efficient means of education, quite 
apart from considerations of language study. 
It stimulates the faculties of observation ai 
broadens the sympathies. Better still, it dispe!s 
those stupid international prejudices, founde: 
in ignorance, which separate peoples mu‘! 
more than mere distance can. 

‘*You will learn,’’ said the venerable philo!- 
| sist, Michel Bréal, in an informal talk to so: 

of the young persons exchanged, “‘to know peo 

| somewhat different from our people, but not >» 
| different as they seem to be at first. You wv 
| see that everywhere men are praised for ‘ 
same qualities and blamed for the same fau'! 
and you will see that a young man wh 
frank and honest is liked everywhere. If, 
I do not doubt, you all behave well, if 5 
show yourselves kind, accommodating and 
telligent, you will give the foreigners a ¢ 
opinion of France and gain friends for : 
country. And that is something worth w) 
is it not?’’ 

The leaders of this novel educational m: 
ment devote to it their time and labor, wit! 
compensation, because they firmly believe ‘ 
it will exert, in the long run, a potent influ 
in behalf of international peace. 

During the last five years more than ©: 
hundred boys and girls—mainly French 
German — have been exchanged. The i! 
national family friendships thus engend 
may prove to be just the force required 01) 
Continent of Europe to usher in the er 
‘*peace and good-will.”’ 
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send you when you telephone, but I don’t have 
time to go to the market any more. John, do 


you know, I must have five new dresses! Helen 
said eight, but I think I can 
get along with five. All my 
clothes were so frightfully 
old-fashioned. What’s the 
matter, John? Aren’t the 
potatoes done ?”’ 

‘*‘Done?’’ complained 
John, in a tone of pain. 
‘Why, they’re raw!” 

‘“’m so sorry because 
there’s no dessert. I was 
paying calls all afternoon. 
Helen said I didn’t go out 
enough. Pom-pom! What 
have you got there? John, 
is he playing with your 
hat?’’ 

John rescued his hat and 
looked for his slippers with 
the most woebegone expres- 
sion ever seen on mortal 
mah. 

“Oh, don’t put on your 
slippers, John !’’ cried Mary. 
‘*The Seudders are coming 


over to teach me to play cards. John, I’m| really to hide her happiness. 





HELEN. 
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visions. In the first he saw an endless vista of 
evenings like these: cold soup, tough steak, 
indifferent desserts, and Mary in the pursuit of 
strange gods. He even felt 
that she would wish to learn 
to play the banjo. In the 
other he saw a long line of 
perfect dinners, perfect con- 
tent, perfect repose, with 
Mary sitting at her needle- 
work, her cameo brooch at 
her throat, her hair arranged 
in all the beauty of sim- 
plicity, the cat on the hearth, 
the bird in the cage, and the 
fire laughing at the storm 
outside. 


morrow night. A large bottle 
—say a quart.’’ 

‘*Mary,’’ he said, humbled 
to the full, ‘‘if I were you— 
I—I wouldn’t have it.’’ 

**Wouldn’t have it?’’ cried 
Mary, bending over appar- 
ently to pat Pom-pom, but 
‘*Why, John, you 


nearly—daffy—on bridge whist. I shall want | don’t want me to be old-fashioned, do you?’’ 


to play it all winter !’’ 


‘*Yes, Mary,’’ implored John, almost with 


There arose then before John’s mind two | tears in his tones, ‘‘I do!’’ 





BY EDWARD WILLISTON FRENTZ 





LITTLE while 
ago I had occa- 
=— sion to build a 
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dignity of labor, and im- 
proved the condition of 
the laborer. 





small addition to my 
house. Instead of having 
an architect draw formal 
plans, to be submitted 
to a ‘‘contractor and 
builder,’’ I merely hired 
two old carpenters whom 
I had known for years, 
told them what I wanted, 
and let them do the work 
in their own way. 

I happened to be at 
home when the lumber 
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Sociologically it is a 
success, but industrially 
much remains to be done. 
From the point of view 
of the members of the 
labor-union, the restric- 
tion of apprenticeship 


than individual efficiency 
are measures vital to the 
more fundamental aims 
of unionism. Neverthe- 








came, and I-watched the 
two men as they set about the framing. With 
no other appliances than a rule and a bevel, 
a saw, a chisel and a mallet, the sills, corner- 
posts, plates, studs, rafters and collar-beams were 
all marked and fitted so accurately, just as they 
lay on the ground, that every stick fell easily 
into its proper place when the frame went up; 
and from start to finish the whole building went 
on rapidly, smoothly and economically. 

Now both of the men who did this work are 
carpenters of the old school. They learned 
their trade by the old-fashioned apprenticeship 
system, through a definite term of years; and 
because they know how to do every kind of 
carpentry as it ought to be done, they receive 
extra wages, and are worth it. In spite of their 
advanced years and their higher wages, they 
are the most economical men an employer can 
hire. Sorry the day when their kind shall be 
no more! 

Are we doing anything to perpetuate their 
kind in the future? 

The apprenticeship system which trained 
them is as dead as the guild system of England, 
from which it was derived. The labor-union, 
with different ideals and a different purpose, 
has succeeded to it, but has not taken its place. 


Tompion’s Work. 

Ws HE old trade guilds had a strong flavor 
of social and personal dignity, a sense of 
—— = corporate honor. They wanted no mem- 
ber who was not a skilful workman, and there- 
fore membership was in itself a patent of 
competence, Every man was jealous of his own 
ability and reputation. 

‘Take, for example, that fine old story of 
Tompion, of the Watch- and Clock-Makers’ 
Guild. A man once entered his shop and laid 
on the counter a cheap and worthless timepiece 
which bore Tompion’s name. 

“Is this your work?”’ he asked. 


Tompion merely glanced at the thing, reached | 


for his hammer, and with one blow smashed 
the watch to hopeless fragments. Then he 
went to his show-cases, picked out one of his 
own best watches,—worth four or five hundred 
dollars,—and gave it to the stranger. 

“This is my work,’’ he said. ; 

Chat was the spirit of the old guilds. 

The modern labor-union is founded on a dif- 
ferent ideal. No matter what its failures are, 
10 Matter what its shortcomings, its ideal is 
brotherhood. — Its spirit ‘is the recognition of the 


common humanity in all men, and its purpose | learned in school. 


is to provide a means by which the strong and 





less, they constitute an 
important element of what is now recognized as 
one of the great educational and industrial prob- 
lems of the day. 

More and more it is coming to be seen here 
in America that the schools, and the schools 
alone, can solve the problem. It has already 
been seen in Germany and France and Belgium 


and Switzerland and England and Italy, and | 


even in Japan. 

In all these countries there are now well- 
equipped trade-schools, and in all of them, too, 
the result is manifest in industrial improvement 
and financial returns. Of Germany, especially, 
is this true. 
no other advantage from its training-schools 
than the total annual output of three hundred 
million dollars from chemical manufactures 
alone, it would have been well reimbursed for 
every dollar it has invested in technical schools. 
But in point of fact, even that great sum is but 
a small part of the story. 

The suggestion that any new work be under- 
taken by the schools is sure to raise a protest 
and call forth groans. There is a certain type 
of parent who calls himself ‘‘an old-fashioned 
man.’’ 
many things now,’’ he says, ‘‘and they don’t 
teach any of them thoroughly. All these new- 
fangled notions are nonsense. If children are | 
going to be taught carpentry and cookery and | 
sewing and gardening, the proper place for it is 
the home. Now when I was a boy —’’ and | 
so on. 

He is right in thinking that the schools are | 


| overcrowded with studies, and that few of the | 


subjects are taught thoroughly; but the other | 
part of his argument is less cogent. ‘‘When he | 
was a boy’’ his home life afforded means of 
mental and manual training which are lacking 
now. 

He had chores to do every day. When it 
rained,—too hard to go a-fishing,—he helped his 
father mend a cart or put new teeth in the 
hay-rake. He sawed and split wood; and his 
sister washed dishes and helped to make her 
own clothes and to cook, and learned to knit 


| and darn and mend. 


A Practical Education. | 


bottle of violet cologne ie | 


and the insistence upon | 
fraternal solidarity rather | 


If the Kaiser’s empire had reaped | 


**The schools teach altogether too | 


|are trade-schools of another sort. 


made for commercial high schools he was ardent 
in his approval. High schools which would fit 
his children to go right into a bank or a com- 
mercial house and earn their living from the 
start, at typewriting and stenography, or book- 
keeping or salesmanship, were just the thing he 
was looking for. 

The commercial high schools have justified 
| their existence. They are winning their way 
|to public confidence more surely every day. 
| But here is a little practical problem for the 
| practical parent: When the brick-layer who 
| patches the cellar wall receives from four to five 
| dollars a day, and the plumber and the paper- 
| hanger receive four and a half, and the steam- 
| fitter four, and the house-painter three and a 
| half, what is the advantage in sending a boy 
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hand’’ ? 
Is it the social position? Just say that to the 
skilled iron-worker who is earning fifty dollars a 
| week, or the edge-trimmer in the shoe shop, 
who receives from thirty to forty! 
The social structure here in America does not 
| rest on anything so slight as the height of a 
| man’s collar or the pattern of his shirt; and the 
plain fact of the matter is that the skilled 
| master of a trade, with his higher wages and 
| the advantages of a better home and better fur- 
| niture, and all the other things that money will 


|buy; with his certainty that he can always | 
| secure work in one place if not in another, and | 


with the independence of character which that 

| knowledge breeds, is a bigger man and a better 
| citizen than his softer-handed brother of the 
more ‘‘genteel’’ counting-room. 

Moreover, in commercial life there are always 
a hundred applicants for every vacancy. Busi- 
ness is overcrowded; but the trades, with their 
greater rewards, are undermanned. These are 
the conditions which have created the demand 
for trade-schools. 

The arguments for such schools are of the 
most practical sort. The old apprenticeship 
system, with all its good points, was wasteful. 
The modern system of setting an untrained boy 
at work in a shop or factory, or at a trade, and 
letting him learn what he can, is more wasteful 
still. It is getting to be economically impos- 
sible; and American hatred of wastefulness in 
business methods is bound to make the trade- 
school universal throughout the United States, 
as it already is sporadic. 


How One School Succeeded. 


HAT such a school can be and do may 
even now be judged from example. <A 
few years ago the city of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, established an evening trade- 
school as a part of its free public-school system. 
The city is full of great factories, which employ 
thousands of skilled workmen. For five evenings 
a week these men pour into the rooms of the 
| trade-school building, there to work three or 
four hours more in addition to the eight or nine 
| hours they have already spent at their trades ; 
yet they never beg off for a social entertain- 
ment, never complain of being tired. Indeed, 
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they asked that the school be open every eve- | 


ning in the week and the hours extended to 
midnight. There is always a long waiting- 
list of those for whom there are no accommo- 
| dations. . 

| In drafting-rooms, machine-shops, plumbing 


| department, electrical laboratory and wood- | 


| working-rooms, master mechanic and appren- 
tices often work side by side. These are men 
| who are trying to broaden their particular 
| knowledge, in order to free themselves from one 
| monotonous machine which is making slaves of 
| them, and men who are trying to grasp the 
| principles of operations which they have per- 
formed successfully for years. 
| striving for a better and more comprehensive 
| education, in order that they may command 
better wages. 

In New Bedford and Lowell and Fall River 
The main 
business of these cities is the manufacture of 
textile fabrics. All three of them have there- 
fore established schools where designing, spin- 
ning, weaving, printing, dyeing, and every other 
process pertaining to textile industries, is taught 
—in buildings which have been described as 
‘*factories with schoolhouse fronts.’’ The pupils 
do not merely see things done; they do them. 
By the time they are graduated, they have per- 
formed every operation which any employé of a 





All of them are | 


















specialties, which demand the highest kind of 
skill. In attempting to encourage this skill, 
and to foster it by suitable education, these 
three New England cities are therefore actuated 
by the plainest sort of common sense. 

But that the South itself is not asleep is 
shown by the Primary Industrial School for 
Factory Children, opened two years ago in 
Columbus, Georgia. Labor conditions in the 
| South are vastly different from those in the 
| North. 

The mill operatives belong to three classes. 
First come the shiftless, nomadic families, 
| which wander from mill to mill and from 
fown to town and state to state, and are avail- 
|able only because of the insufficient supply 


| of better material; next is the great middle 
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‘‘John,”’ said Mary, ‘‘I| to a school which fits him to earn two and a class ; and finally a body of thrifty, self-respect- 
wish you’d bring home a | half, and to be always some other man’s hired | ing and intelligent, although often ignorant, 


workers, who eventually buy homes near the 
mills and try to set their children a little farther 
along the road of progress than they themselves 
have been able to go. It is this last class which 
is best worth helping. 


For the ‘‘ Dinner-Toters.’’ 


Supa HE school at Columbus had its beginning 
oh in the public sentiment for the children 
sae known as ‘‘dinner-toters.’’ From about 
ten o’clock in the morning until two in the after- 
noon these children are engaged in helping to 
prepare and in carrying to the mills the dinners 
of the working members of the family. Only by 
| establishing a school with one early morning 
session and another late in the afternoon was it 
possible to reach them. 

The ‘‘industrial’’ side of the undertaking 
was in evidence at once ; for the building secured 
for the school was a dilapidated house on which 
the boys made, under instruction, the greater 
part of the repairs, and in which the girls did 
the cleaning and upholstering. 

Gradually other things have been introduced, 
such as manual training, cooking, sewing, 
washing, and other household arts; so that, 
although there is as yet no technical instruction 
calculated to make the pupils familiar with 
actual cotton-mill work, the school is accom- 
plishing its purpose of training a generation 
from which, by reason of its greater knowledge 
| and better education, more efficient operatives 
may be drawn. 

Is it possible to show in dollars and cents 
what a trade-school will do for a pupil, and what 
advantage, if any, it gives him over the untrained 
boy who enters the same trade? I think it is. 

Four years ago some statistics bearing upon 
this point were gathered by Mr. James M. 
Dodge, president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Taking the case of the 
average untrained boy who enters upon a trade 
lat sixteen, Mr. Dodge followed his career for 
a number of years. Regarding the boy’s earn- 
ings as an income from an investment,—the boy’s 
own self,—he compared the figures with similar 
records of the average boy who completes the 
three years’ course at the Williamson Trade- 
| School in Philadelphia. The results were most 
interesting. 

The average untrained boy enters upon his 
trade at the age of sixteen, for wages of three 
dollars a week, or, roughly, one hundred and 
fifty dollars a year. This may be regarded as 
the interest, at five per cent., on an investment 
of three thousand dollars. 

As time passes, the boy’s wages advance, at 
a rate which examination of a large number of 
| cases shows to be sixty cents a week for each 
six months of service. 

When he has reached the age of nineteen, 
therefore, his wages will be six dollars and 
eighty cents a week—the interest on six thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 

At the end of the fourth year, when he is 
twenty, he is earning nine dollars a week, and 
so represents a ‘‘potential value’’ of nine thou- 
sand dollars, an increase of six thousand dol- 
lars, or fifteen hundred dollars a year, over 
what his value to himself was when he 
began. 

By the time he has reached the age of twenty- 
four his wages will be fifteen dollars a week ; 
but at that point, unless he is an exceptional 
youth, he ceases to advance, and goes on along 
the same level of earnings indefinitely. The 
statistics gathered by Mr. Dodge show that of 
the untrained boys whose course has been thus 
traced, only five per cent. ever rise above the 
fifteen-dollar-a-week line. 











cotton-mill has to perform ; and, unlike the ordi- | 


nary factory hand, they know the reason for 
what they do, and the theory which underlies 
each process. 

To go back for a moment to the practical side 
of such schools: there has been much talk in 
recent years about the waning supremacy of 
the New England States in cotton-manufactur- 
ing, and much well-grounded uneasiness over 


The Trade-School Boy. 


OW take the case of the trade-school boy. 
He enters the school at the same age at 

aaa Which the other boy began work. He 
may be assumed to be worth at the beginning 
the same amount as the other—three dollars a 
week. But when, at the end of three years, or 


LL this was unconscious, but exceedingly | the growing ascendency of the South in this | the age of nineteen, he, too, begins work, he 


valuable, training for the practical busi- 
=——<—— ness of life; but changed conditions have | 
almost, if not quite, eliminated it. 


field. 
These three cities—Lowell and New Bedford 


| finds himself able to command twelve dollars a 
| week, as against the six dollars and eighty 


If these | and Fall River—have recognized the fact that | cents which the other boy had attained at that 


| things are now to be learned at all, they must be | the possession of the raw material gives the | age. 


| South an advantage already enormous, and | 
Above everything else, the old-fashioned | bound to increase; but labor conditions in the | the age of twenty instead of twenty-four. 


competent can help the weak and less efficient. | parent prides himself on being ‘‘practical.’’ | South go far to offset this discrepancy. 
To & greater degree than is known to any one | He believes that the schools ought to fit boys 
who has not studied the matter, the union has | and girls for the hard business of life—the earn- | of New England superior to the South as a| continuing on a dead level, goes on rising indefi- 


Moreover, climatic conditions make some parts 


accomplished this purpose. It has added to the | ing of a living; and when the demand was | place for the manufacture of certain fine cotton | nitely. Ata period no later, even, than the 


He reaches the fifteen-dollar-a-week rate at 
At 
| twenty-five he is earning twenty-two dollars, 
|and his path from that time forward, instead of 
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end of the three years which he spent in the | Not only does it give, as an outside worker in | his presence in an Eastern city on the day before 


school, his ‘‘potential value’’ has reached the 
sum of twelve thousand dollars, as against nine 
thousand for the untrained boy; and from that 
point onward the distance between them steadily 
increases. 

Does it look as if the time spent in a trade- 
school was wasted? 

What is true of industrial schools for boys is 
equally true of similar schools for girls. The 
Manhattan Trade-School for Girls is an ex- 
ample. 

It was established four years ago, to fur- 
nish training to that very large class of young 
women who earn their living at garment- 
making, millinery and paste-and-glue work. 






athletics at Ga- 
len College was 
at a very low ebb when Barton went on the 
faculty. There was no football-team ; baseball 
was played irregularly; and track and field 
athletics existed only in name. Barton taught 
mathematics, but he had been a runner of con- 
siderable reputation in his own college, and he 
still retained his interest in athletic affairs. He 
established a regular field-day in the spring, 
and offered a banner to the class winning the 
most points. By and by he succeeded in arous- 
ing considerable competition, and in waking 
the whole college to some interest in races and 
records. 

But although this success pleased him, his 
ambition was still not satisfied. The records of 
the college were all mediocre. Barton kept on 
hoping that some day a man might come along 
who could really be developed into a ‘‘star.’’ 
On several occasions he fancied his chance had 
come; but the fancy always proved a disap- 
pointment. 

Barton had been at Galen five years when 
one autumn he noticed a freshman in his class 
whose lithe appearance attracted him. The 
boy’s name was Williams—Melvin Williams. 
He was tall and slender, but not awkward ; his 
hands and feet were rather small for his body ; 
his shoulders were narrow, but his chest thick 
through. He had pleasant china-blue eyes, set 
very wide apart, so that he seemed to be always 
on the alert, always looking at things and find- 
ing them very good. 

“Did you ever do any running?’’ Barton 
asked him one day. 

**Yes,’’ said Williams, ‘‘I used to run at 
school.’’ 

‘*Are you in training now at all?’’ 

“*T’ve been doing some running this summer 
—just up and down the roads, though. My 
grandfather lives three miles out of Emporia, 
aud I was staying with him and working in a 
store there. I used to run in pretty often.’’ 

‘‘Come out this afternoon and let me see you 
work,’”’ asked Barton, and the boy readily 
agreed. At the appointed time he appeared. 

**What did you run at school ?’’ asked Barton. 

**T guess a little of everything,’’ said Williams. 
**T wasn’t particular; I justran.’’ He laughed. 

**T’ll try you on the hundred first, then,’’ said 


pis) ie: interest in 


Barton. ‘‘Go down to that stake, and when I 
yell, finish out here.’’? Williams did as he was 
told. 


‘Ten and three-fifths !’’ said Barton. ‘“That’s 
good; that’s very good. Of course I had to 
time from your jump, 8o it really means about 
ten-four, but still it’s good. Now, when you’re 
rested, we’ll try the mile.’’ 

As the boy lengthened out his easy stride for 
the mile, Barton watched him with shining 
eyes. Occasionally he glanced at the stop- 
watch he held in his hand. At the end of the 
run the boy threw-himself down on the grass, 
and began to untie his shoe. 

**You throw your feet up too much behind,’’ 
said Barton. ‘‘And who taught you to hold 
your fists up in front of you? It’s all wrong; 
wastes strength.’’ 

“TI thought you’d find out I wasn’t much of 
a runner,”’ said Williams. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,”’ answered Barton, with 
deliberation. ‘‘You did that mile in exactly 
four-fifty-two. If you can run a mile in four 
minutes and fifty-two seconds, and a hundred 
yards in under eleven seconds, your first day out 
—why, I shouldn’t wonder if you were the man 
I’ve been looking for.’’ 

From that time on Barton had a hobby—to 
develop Melvin Williams. He sent him on 
cross-country jogs that fall, ‘‘just to keep his 
head clear for study,’’ and took him out occa- 
sionally for a little practise in starting with the 
pistol. As they saw each other in the class- 
room also, a close friendship grew up between 
them. Williams, like any other boy, enjoyed 
the feeling of his own speed and strength; but 
a large part of his own pleasure in running 
came from Barton’s obvious satisfaction with it. 

In the spring he faithfully practised sprinting 
starts, and three-mile jogs, and fifty-yard bursts, 
did his miles and half-miles against the watch, 
and followed his teacher’s somewhat stringent 
advice about fried food and coffee. In June 
he entered the college field-day, and won the 
hundred, the quarter, the half, the mile and 


THE:‘MILER 


BY JAMES WEBER LINN 


| one of the trades said, ‘‘as much in one year as 
'it took us three or four years to learn,’’ but it 
| enables its graduates to earn higher wages from 
the start than they could earn otherwise, and 
in more favorable conditions. 

The industrial-school or trade-school of the 
near future, instead of being a complication 
or appendix of the public-school system, will 
be an essential and honored, but separate, part 
of it. 

It will be designed and equipped to do effect- 
ively for the craftsman and the strong man of 
his hands what professional schools now do for 
the doctor and the lawyer, and commercial 
schools do for the banker and the business man. 









the broad jump. The 
students called him 
‘the one-man track 
team,’’ and the freshman class got the banner. 
Williams laughed when they slapped him on the 
back. 

‘*Tt’s as natural for me to run as for a rabbit,’’ 
he insisted. ‘‘If it was my head instead of my 
legs I had to run with, I reckon you fellows 
would all lead me at it.’’ 

The next year Melvin trained as faithfully as 
before. The days grew mild early down in 
that part of Ohio, and by mid-April he had 
been practising for a month. Then one day 
Barton said to him, ‘‘Melvin, do you know 
what I’m going todo?””’ And 
without waiting for an answer, 





the intercollegiate games at Dravidia. 

“*T’ve got to go,’”’ he said, mournfully, to his 
protégé. ‘You see, it may mean a good deal 
to me. Of course you'll be all right. Re- 
member what I’ve told you about making your 
own pace, unless what’s set just exactly suits 
you. Look out as much as you can for Murphy 
of Oldsboro in the half. The mile comes two 
hours before the half. You’re entered in both; 
but don’t save yourself in the mile unless you 
should happen to be way ahead at the finish. 
I’m confident you’re the best man. Don’t lose 
your head—and you’ll win.’’ 

‘It won’t be much fun with you not there, 
professor,’’ said the boy, solemnly, ‘‘but I’ll 
try to do just what you’d want me to.’’ 


When Melvin, with his valise, boarded the 


| ear for the grounds just before ‘one o’clock on 


the day of the intercollegiate games, he felt 
very small and lonely. He had never before 
been in a large city like Dravidia, and it amazed 
him. On the car he found a dozen other young 
men with valises, and from their talk easily 
learned that they were the Oldsboro athletes. 
He wondered which one was Murphy. In the 
midst of his speculations the car stopped, and 
he heard the conductor say: 

**Well, lady ?”’ 

“T can’t find it, sir,’? quavered a tremulous 
voice beside him. 

**You’ll have to get off. I’m sorry, but that’s 
the rule,’’ said the conductor. A little old 
woman next to Melvin rose, and slowly got off 
the car. The bell rang, and they shot on. 

‘*What’s the row?’”’ asked an Oldsboro boy. 

**Old lady says she lost her money. Trying 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 
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number without difficulty, and stopped in dis- 
may—for the most conspicuous thing about the 
house was a large ‘‘To Rent’”’ sign in the 
window ! 

‘*Are you sure about the number?’’ he 
asked. 

She fumbled in her pocket, and offered him 
a piece of paper with the address written 
down. 

‘*Your family must have moved, then,’’ said 
Melvin. ‘‘Waita minute.’’ He dashed up the 
steps of the adjoining house, rang, and asked a 
rapid question of the maid who answered the 
bell. Then he came back more slowly. 

‘*The people moved out three weeks ago,’’ he 
reported, ‘‘and they didn’t leave any address.’’ 

Melvin hesitated. He looked at his watch. 
There were only ten minutes before the opening 
of the games, and forty till the starting of th: 
mile. What washetodo? He wished heartily, 
for a moment, that he had never laid eyes on 
the old woman. He almost determined to ex- 
plain to her that he was in a hurry, pay he: 
car fare back to the center of the city, ani 
advise her to apply at a police-station. Then 
he looked at her, small and old, and remembere 
his own loneliness the night before, his first 
in a great city; and he put that idea out ot! 
his mind. After a moment’s consideration, he 
asked : 

“Did your cousin have a telephone ?’’ 

**T don’t know,’’ she answered. Melvin led 
; the way to a drug-store on the corner. 

‘*We’ll find out,’’ he declared. She followed 
happily enough; she felt that she would be 
taken care of. 

Cousin John’s name was in the book; but 
when Melvin called his number, the answer 





came that that telephone had 
been taken out. A search in 





he went on, ‘‘I’m going to enter 
you in the intercollegiate 
games. ’’ 

“Over at Exline?’’? asked 
Williams. Exline was a town 
about fifty miles away, where 
annually four or five small col- 
leges met on the track. 

‘*No,’’ answered Barton. 
**At Dravidia.”’ 

Melvin, who had been lying 
at full length on the soft new 
grass, sat up, and clasping his 
arms round his knees, stared 
meditatively at Barton. 

**You think I’ m good enough 
for that?’”’ A slow red crept 
into his cheeks—the red of 
pleasure. ‘‘Much obliged !’’ 

**You are good enough,’’ 
repeated Barton, ‘‘and I’m 
going to enter you.’’ 


Dravidia, the metropolis of 
that middle-western country, 
is almost four hundred miles 
from Galen. 

**You’ll get there,’ said 
Barton, ‘‘if I have to pay your 
expenses myself. Now get 
dressed; and mind you rub 





‘*How shall I get there?’’ ao See 





~ SERS CALL HOMER 


the directory revealed only the 
old address; no business ad- 
dress was given. 

The last door to Cousin John 
seemed closed. Time was go- 
ing fast, and Melvin was in 
despair. Suddenly, to make 
matters worse, the thought 
flashed across him that he was 
being unfair to Barton! 

For himself it might not 
matter; but he was ere on 
Barton’s responsibility, carry- 
ing Barton’s hopes, and he had 
promised Barton to do his best. 
He looked at his watch. He 
might still make the mile— 
might just possibly. But the 
thought of Barton, at first a 
temptation, now strengthened 
him. Had he not said he would 
do just as Barton would have 
him do? And Barton would 
not want him to abandon this 
little old woman who trusted 
him, he was sure of that. It 
occurred to him that he might 
take her to the games with him 
and then— But there was the 
wedding she had come to attend 
at four o’clock. He put the 
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your legs hard first. You’re 
getting lazy.’’ He smiled at 
the boy, who smiled back. 


approved. The president sent for Barton, and 
asked him about it. 

‘It’s a long way to send a mere boy alone,’’ 
he objected. ‘‘After all, he is only a boy.’’ 

**T mean to go with him, sir,’’ said Barton. 

“Oh, very well, then,’’ said the president. 
‘* After all, I’m not sure he wouldn’t do excel- 
lently even by himself. Common sense,’’ he 
added; irrelevantly, ‘‘is rare, and may just as 
well be tested. How about expenses ?’’ 

‘*We each pay our own,”’ said Barton. ‘‘I 
offered to take him, but—he wouldn’t have it. 
He said he guessed he could afford it.’’ 

The president nodded. ‘*That’s not the way 
it’s done nowadays,’’ he observed. ‘‘But it’s 
not a bad way, for all that.’’ 

The intercollegiate games came early in June. 
Williams’s entry in the mile and the half-mile 
was sent in and accepted. Ten days before the 
date set Barton had the boy out for his final trial. 

‘*Melvin,’’ he said, ‘‘run now. Let’s see 
how good you really are.’? The boy nodded. 
**Go!’’ cried Barton, and Melvin was off, run- 
ning like a machine. His stride, after fifty 
yards, steadied and lengthened, and his arms 
began to swing rhfthmically, elbows bent, fists 
shut. Barton’s eyes shone as he watched. At 
the end of the mile Melvin threw himself on 
the grass, and lay there, panting. Barton ap- 
proached, looking queer. 

**Are you run out?”’ P 

**I don’t want any more, thank you.’’ 

**Could you run again in two hours ?’’ 

‘*Why, of course, if I had to.’’ 

‘*Then,’’ said Barton, ‘‘I don’t want to 
boast—but, barring accidents, I believe you’ ve 
got the mile, and a fighting chance for the half. 
You broke four-thirty—broke four-thirty on a 
dirt track, and in a trial!’’ His voice was as 
queer as his face. Again Melvin reddened with 
embarrassed pleasure. 

“*Tt’s all your doing,’’ he said. 

**Nonsense! But I’m very much pleased.’’ 
He reached out his hand, and gripped the boy’s. 





Three days later Barton had a letter requiring 


HE HUNG ON 








When ‘the college heard of Barton’s plan, it! to beat the company, I guess,’’ answered the 


eonductor. The boy from Oldsboro laughed. 
But Melvin, with a sudden impulse, touched 
the conductor’s arm. 

“*Stop the car, will you? I want to get off.’’ 
Tie jumped down, and made his way back to 
where the old woman was still standing for- 
lornly on the corner. As he came up to her, 
he saw that she had been crying. 

*‘Can I do anything?’’ he asked, somewhat 
embarrassed. 

But she did not seem to think an offer of help 
strange, even on the city streets. She blinked 
at him a moment, and then said: 

“T want to get to this place.’’ 
@ paper with an address upon it. 

“‘’m a stranger here myself,’’ Melvin ex- 
plained, ‘‘but if this car will take you there, 
I’m sure we can fix it.’’ 

“*Tt goes within three blocks,’’ she explained, 
eagerly. ‘‘It’s my cousin John’s folks. Their 
Ellen is going to be married at four o’clock this 
afternoon, and I came in to the wedding. They 
didn’t meet me, because I came unexpectedly. 
And I must have left my purse on the train. 
Anyway, when I got on that car I couldn’t find 
it—and now I don’t know what I’m goin’ to 
do. You from the country, too?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Melvin. 

**T guessed so. You don’t look like these city 
people. ”’ 

‘*We’ ll take the car, then,’’ said Melvin, ‘‘and 
if you’ll let me pay your fare —’’ 

‘*Thank you kindly,’’? she answered, ‘‘and 
you can get it back from Cousin John.’’ 

When they reached the street where, by the 
conductor’s direction, she was to leave the car, 
Melvin looked at his watch. It was twenty- 
five minutes past one, and he was still ten 
minutes’ ride from the grounds; the games 
were to begin in twenty minutes, and the mile 
run was scheduled for quarter past two. He 
looked at his companion cheerfully, and decided 
that he could take her three blocks and still see 
the opening of the games. So he got off again 
and walked along with her. He found the 


She held out 





... THEN DROPPED BACK A YARD. 


idea away, shutting his teeth. 
Nevertheless he might have 
suggested it if the druggist just 
then had not spoken to him. ‘*What was the 
name of the party you were looking for?’’ 

**John Carey,’’ said Melvin. 

**Used to live up here at 520?’ 

6*Ves,”? 

‘*He used to come in here now and then 
with a Mr. Martin, lives just beyond at 532,” 
said the druggist. ‘‘Martin might know some- 
thing about it.’’ 

To 532 Melvin guided the old lady. The 
maid knew nothing of the Careys. Mrs. Martin 
might. She was out; she had just gone out on 
an errand; she would be back very soon. They 
might wait if they chose. 

They waited. Mrs. Martin returned in three- 
quarters of an hour. Yes, she knew where the 
Careys had moved to—156 Belden Street. Where 
was that? Straight toward town, about two 
miles and a half—twenty minutes’ ride. 

Outside with his charge, Melvin again stared 
at his watch. The mile was over now, but 
there was still the half. He could take lis 
companion to Cousin John, get back in time 
for the half, and perhaps do something, « ‘rT 
all. She talked to him cheerfully as they 1.\:'e 
their way to 156 Belden Street, and when 
reached it, and he saw her face'light up as 1. 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, oh, I see Lucy in ‘lie 
window!’ Melvin felt a little better. 

He declined to goin. He cut short the th: <s 
she poured out to him, and with her disap}: '- 
ance into Cousin John’s door, he set off — «° 
more for the games. 

It was quarter past three, and he had ‘i 
hour till the half-mile was called. No 
came—five minutes, ten minutes. He ask 4% 
lounger on the corner about it. 

‘*They’re running all off schedule,”’ expla 
the lounger. ‘‘ There’s some college di 5 
further out, and it’s throwed the line out.’ 

Fifty minutes yet, and a half-hour’s ride t. © 
grounds. Melvin started ata brisk walk tov. 
his destination; he felt that he must be «© 64 
something. 

He reached the grounds at five minutes ~t 





four—ten minutes before the half was to be’ -'!- 




















dressing-tent, which was pointed out to him, 
leaped into his running-clothes, got his number, 
and tore across the field to the starting-mark. 
He had no time for a rub-down, no time even to 
eatch his breath. He found the clerk just 
crossing his name off the list of starters. 

‘‘Williams? All right; draw for place,’’ said 
the starter. 

Melvin drew a number from a hat—14. The 
contestants were drawn up in two lines. He 
was number four in the second line. He took 
his place, listened to the starter’s last words, 
heard the pistol—and they were off! He had 
had no time even to think. 

He found himself not only shoved and jostled, 
but dropping back. ‘The pace was such as he 
had not dreamed of at the start of a half-mile; 
it was like a hundred-yard dash. Presently 
matters steadied. One or two men began to 
come back to him. He found his own stride. 
Rounding the turn, he looked ahead. As well 
as he could judge, he was tenth. There was 
no chance to look out for Murphy of Oldsboro, 
or for any one else. He had to run his race 
alone. 

He shut his fists and lengthened his stride. 
He was going terribly fast, but so were they 
all. He knew himself to be gaining, however. 
At the end of the first quarter, passing the 
crowd in the stands again, he was fourth. 
Confidence filled him, for he felt himself still 
strong. He could hear a dull roar from the 
stands, but no words. Then he was rounding 
the turn again—third ! 

There was a head wind on the back-stretch, 
and his throat dried up as he rushed against it. 
It was a physical obstacle, like a great hand 
pushing him back, but he overcame it. He 
saw the two men in front coming back to him 
slowly, slowly, but surely if he could hold on, 
and he thought he could. They were rounding 


THROUGH : THE +: STRAIT 














and he was a yard back; then he was even. 
Three of them were running like a team, 
shoulder to shoulder. Fifty yards from home 
Melvin unclenched first one fist and rubbed it 
on his thigh, and then the other. He always | 
signaled to himself that way for the final spurt. 
Then as suddenly, almost as crushingly, as if | 
it had been a blow, he felt the knowledge that 
he could not spurt. The worry, that last ten 
minutes of rushing about before the race, and | 
the final dash across the field, had left him 
winded. The race itself had done the rest, so 
that now, at the critical moment, his body | 
failed him. He hung on, but he could not get | 


| the lead, then dropped back a yard; and at the | 
| finish he staggered across the line, third. 


He lay on the grass. Some one came, looked 
at his number, and consulted the score-card. 
‘*Williams of Galen?’’ Melvin nodded. He 
heard the announcement of the race, faint and 
far-off. 
‘The eight-hundred-and-eighty-yard run. 
Murphy of Oldsboro is first, Macklin of Dravidia | 
is second, and: Williams of Galen is third. And | 
the time is one minute and fifty-eight and three- 
fifths seconds, breaking the record by two-fifths | 
of a second.’’ 
Cheers followed—long cheers. Then Melvin | 
rose, and plodded away to the dressing-tent. 
‘Well, they’re faster than I thought,”’ was | 
Barton’s greeting, the next evening at Galen. | 
‘*Third in the half under two minutes isn’t bad | 


|man, I say!’ 


He showed his contestant’s ticket, raced to the | the final turn, two hundred yards from home, | out amongst those mountains of ice. The strait 


seemed full of them, and they loomed up in the 


deep dark so sudden and often, white and | 


ghostlike, that ’twas scaresome to stand there 
and watch them sail along in that tide. 

“*I went below, and stretching out on the 
port locker before my bunk, with my boots and 
watch-coat on, watched the hands at their 
games and listened to their bandying. 

“*T could hear the lookout for’ard every once 
in a while sing out steering orders to the man 
aft at the wheel, and feeling the Nancy run- 
ning smooth, 1 dozed, in spite of my deter- 
mination to keep awake. 

** *Ves, sir, Toby,’ I faintly heard Buster 


Plummer say, ‘when we chucks that rat over- 


board a big gull swoops down and grabs him, 
and you may not believe me, sir, but what does 
that rat do but turn round and grabs that gull, 
and setting one wing up for a mainsail and 
tother for a jib, he beats into port ahead of the 
ship, and when we got up to our dock he was 
there waiting for us.’ 

‘*But I must have slept in spite of myself, 
for seemingly right on top of Buster’s yarn I 
heard thundered on deck : 

‘**Up with her! Let her come up quick, 
And though I could swear I had 
not been asleep, I landed all standing as I felt 


| the craft careen to port before a short helm. 


“IT shot a glance about the cabin, and was 
dumfounded to find the card-board deserted and 
the light turned down low. I looked at the 
clock before me and read half past two, and as 








seemed to be revolving as on a pivot by the 
force of the wind and tide. 

*« «*Tis the way of these blasted bergs to turn 
turtle at times, cap’n!’ some one said; and as he 
spoke, a blast of wind struck our mainsail, and 
over the Nancy went on her beams, sending us 
headlong down against the wheel cover in a 
bunch. 

**A deafening series of snapping reports trav- 
elled from beneath us. Everything solid round 
us seemed to shake and tremble for a second; 
then down she went, straight down through 
that honeycombed ice, until it seemed as though 
we were going under altogether. The tons of 
the schooner’s weight in capsizing had smashed 
through the ice that held her! 

**Tce and sea rolled over ‘the rail as we went 
down into it, and there we lay on our beam- 
ends, our spars and sail stretched flat out upon 
the ice. I could not move. I hung on to the 
wheel, my eyes and teeth shut tight as a vise. 

“Then I felt her beginning to right as the 
broken cakes of ice parted round her, and rising 


' slow but sure, and coming up to her bilge, with 


a lurch she stood up straight again, and | could 


| feel that we lay in good brine once more. 


for a novice, even if you didn’t place in the mile.’’ I made toward the companionway I noticed all 


‘*I didn’t run,’”’ said Melvin, sheepishly. 
Then he told the whole story. 

“Tt was tough,’’ he ended. 
I’d do just what you would have wanted me to 
do if you’d been there, and that seemed to be it.’’ 

‘‘Melvin,’’ said Barton, briefly, ‘‘you’re a 
brick! And next year —’’ 


OF BELLE: ISLE 


By Sohn K. Cotton 





“ 
ss Poke 


CEBERGS, eh?’ said Capt. Sargent | had a fish in her she had a good sixty thousand 


AS Spinney, in reply to a question from | pounds. 


=== a knot of school cadets huddled round | 


‘**Touches me Judic have a likely catch in 


the stove in the Cape Ann Seaman’s Bethel. | her already, eap’n,’ blurted Page Rowe, who 


‘‘Oh, yes, a good many, all told. Mostly off in 
the distance, though.’’ 

Seating himself astride a chair, he stared re- 
flectively through the bank of crimson geranium 
blooms in the window out upon the shipping in 
the harbor. 

Although I continued to hold up before me 
a volume of Geodetic Survey Records, in which 
I had been studying the singular changes in the 
coast-line, I lost all interest in its contents, and 
found my eyes wandering expectantly to the 
rugged skipper. 

“*Cape Ann fishermen up in northern waters,’’ 
said he, ‘‘don’t go in for scenery much; it’s 
mostly halibut. Once in a while a duck or a 
seal, and sometimes a game and a dicker with 
the Eskimos—but it’s mostly halibut. 

‘*But spring before last we ran the Nancy 
Lee up to latitude fifty-five degrees and fifty- 
six minutes. That’s about one hundred and 
sixty miles east by north of Cape Harrigan, 
and not far from the queer little settlements of 
the Moravians. ’*Twas as far up as we could 
get on account of drift ice. 

“The Nancy is only an eighty-tonner, and 
though she is Essex-built, and as clever and 
able for her tons as any craft fishing out of this 
port, she was never timbered to bunt arctic ice 
in those fierce currents and windy fogs. It’s 
nearly always foggy up there, and when it 
blows it blows. 

‘*The sea was full of field ice, a good deal of 
it full-fledged bergs higher than the burgee on 
our top-stick. Set trawls? I guess not! We 
didn’t even try the bottom or send down an 
anchor. 





sat beside me on the house. 

** *Aye,’ spoke he again, ‘J say he’s on the 
clean leap for home by the outside course this 
very minute. Takes a navigator to slip through 
the straits.’ 

** ‘Me, too,’ joined in Buster Plummer. ‘The 
Cape Ann Halibut Company’s wharf is like to 
be that berth south a bit he have in mind, I 
fancy. Judic’s a crafty bundle. He be that.’ 

‘*While we sat there watching them up stay- 
sail and up topsail, running off more to west- 
ward all the time, I calculated in my mind the 
difference in the price of the first spring trip 
landed and the second, though ’twas only an 
hour’s difference in hailing the market. No 
fisherman likes to be shown the way home ‘to 
market. 

‘*We baited up again that day, and the next 
morning the dories began to come in with good 
fish from that night’s set. But before all hands 
got aboard the glass began to fall, and dropped 
steadily until, through that golden sunshine, all 
hands stared into trouble of one kind or another. 
So before noon we were headed for home by | 
way of Belle Isle Strait, with a fair trip tucked | 
away. 

‘“**?’m glad for one,’ said Toby Snow. 
Toby’s a black man. Negroes are scarcer than 
Irishmen aboard a fishermau, but Toby’s one. 
Good negro, but poor fisherman. 

***Alabama’s de place,’ said he, every meal- 
time, and talked about balmy days and chickens 
and hoe-cakes till the crew began to get dainty, 
and actually shivered quite ladylike with the | 








| cold, though all of them were Newfoundlanders 


“First a blow kept us busy, then a snow ; wet, | 


heavy snow, too, that stacked up all over the 
deck and sail, and weighted her down so that 
we had to wear often and take it on the other 
quarter to keep her trim. And fog! ’Twas 
foggy all the time. 

**So we headed her back south again, and ran 
until we found a hundred and fifty fathoms of 
water, about one hundred and twenty miles 
east of Belle Isle. We had fished along here 
many trips before, and felt quite tidy and home- 
like when we hove over the dories and got the 
gear all out and fishing. 

“The sun came out and shone bright in the 
blue, and for nearly a week we found good 


trawling. We had two-thirds of a trip in the | strait at this time of the year was the most 
hold, when one morning up shot big Judic | foolish thing I had ever done in all my life. 
Chisholm in the Therese Prindall, and we | 


| the deck scrubbed, her skirts gathered up behind 
| her, and stepping off ahead of a six-knot breeze. 





| ail the bergs coming down from the pole had 


and true ‘dogs’ the length of their six feet. 
‘*But everybody felt neat that afternoon when 
the Nancy tripped into the Strait of Belle Isle, 


‘*But ice—as soon as we got into the mouth 
of the strait, ice was everywhere, as far as we 
could see. Not field ice, but bergs, high toppers, 
too. And as we ran farther in, it looked as if 


shot off into the strait for a farewell game among 
themselves. 

***A likely lot, cap’n,’ said Alec Peoples to 
me. 

**T stood watching them sail along before 





| supper, and I realized that to put into the 


| 


*‘Outside was the Prindall, though, wallow- 





the aft hands sound asleep in their bunks. 
“*T felt her strike easy as I stumbled on deck, 


she was riding. In fact, she didn’t ride at all; 
up she went and stayed there. 
| ***Long Jack at the wheel,’ thought I, as I 
| pushed by him. Surely Peter Hanscom and 
his dory-mate took the deck as I lay down. I 
must have slept. 

‘*T stumbled round the house, and clutching 
| the starboard rail, seemed to 
| be staring into a great white 
| wall that ran straight up 

higher than I could see. It 
| was ice. I could almost reach 
}out and touch it with my 
hand. 

***Allhands now!’ I heard 
the man at the wheel roar with 
all his might, and before I 
could collect my wits from the 
surprise, every man of that 
crew stood round me, 

‘*Not a word broke the deep 
silence that held there. We 
could see the green glare of 
our starboard running light 
reflected against the glistening 
wall, and could feel the cold 
air from the sides. 

***Cap’n, we're high and 
dry on an iceberg!’ came a 
trembling voice from for’ard, 
and for the first time I was 
able to fathom our true situa- 
tion. 

“T had been up on the 
rocks, hove down on Georges, 
and with a coaster poked clean 
into our windlass, but high 
| and dry on an iceberg I never 
was before in all my life. 

‘*We needed no torches to 
see how we lay. Dark as it 
was all round us, every inch 
of that ice shone out as plain 
as day. Up on the starboard 
side like a great crystal cliff 





**But I told you and then shivering and quivering she rose, as | 
on a sea, but in that second I felt ’twas no sea | 





towered that mountain, awful to look at, its | 


great top pinnacles leaning out into the air, 
seemingly ready to drop down on us at any 
minute. 
** At its foot spread out a shelf, its breadth so 
t that we couldn’t see or form any idea of 
its size, running from below the water at its 
edge up a steep grade to the base of the berg, 
allowing us, under our headway, to slide fair 
up it, high and dry, for more than our length, 
and as truly flush with the face of that berg as 
could well be. And there we stood. 
**The wind screeched round us and the rain 
shot down in slanted sheets, but the swinging 
of the berg had brought us fair in its lee. The 


she was like all hands, dumfounded. 

**1 ran round to the port side, then for’ard, 
and as far off as I could see in any direction 
lay a great white flat of ice. I ran aft again, 
and looking off astern, could see that the only 
way off was the way we came on. And while 
I stood, there was a thunderous report beside 
us, followed by a long, tremulous vibration, as 
though the whole earth was in upheaval round 


hailed him. ’Twas on that day, Friday, that ing for home, I felt sure, with a handy twenty-| us, and with a shrieking roar, ton upon ton of 


a lot of poor judgment tries to hide behind. 


| 
| 


four hours’ start. I gulped it down as it was; 


a ‘We’ ve got only about ten thousand fish and | ’twas no fisherman that would put back then 
thirty of fletchers in her now!’ he sung out as | before his crew. 


he flew by. 


‘Going to try for a better berth 
south a bit.’ 


all nested and made fast, both anchors taken on | a true northeaster in the air. 
deck, and the craft setting so deep that if she | chary as I watched her shy and duck in and | behind us again, and the whole mountain of ice | of them.’’ 


‘*After supper I went on deck to sniff the | 


ice crashed down on our deck for’ard. 
‘*Timbers crunched and crackled beneath it, 

and the little schooner shook and trembled until 

I felt as if my own life was being crushed out 


**The big main-boom swung out with a bang ; 
the mainsail filled, and starting off before the 
wind, she bid up with a glancing blow against 
the edge of ice in that little bay broken round 
her. Then turning a half-circle along its edge, 
she shot up dead into the wind, out into clear 
water, and off to starboard of her own will, 
straight away from that monster. 

** *?'T’'was more than our own hands did thai!’ 
I heard old Barnacle Grannett say, as those thir- 
teen men, one after another, let go their holds 
and breathed deep again as she gathered way. 

‘“‘We found our rudder hanging loose and 
wrenched from the steering-gear. ‘Tons of ice 
lay piled forward on our deck, the flying jib- 
boom was gone altogether, the martingale was 
forced into the stem, opening the seams in the 
peak ; her bulwarks and stanchions were cleaved 
off flush with the deck on the starboard bow 
and aft to amidships, and the fore chain-plate 





“AND THERE WE LAY ON OUR BEAM-ENDS.” 


was bent and twisted like tin. ‘ I glanced at the 
clock again as I ran below for anax. But twenty 
minutes had gone from the time we struck, yet 


| in those twenty minutes I seemed to have lived 


|men to see the Prindall afloat. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


aoe | weather before snugging away for the night in| with her. The crew broke in confusion for the | 
Better berth south, eh,’ thought I, as I| the cabin. A heavy mist had settled down, | first time and made aft from where they stood 
watched them bear off to sou’ west, his dories | and it was beginning to rain, and I could smell amidships, but not a man spoke. 


I felt a little | 


“T felt the wind beginning to squeeze round 


longer than in all my twenty odd years at sea. 

“Daylight opened at last, and found us run- 
ning wild, with the rudder rigged in a ‘berther,’ 
and water making fast through the peak into 
the hold. The compass had shaken out of the 
gimbal and was useless, but we felt round in 
all directions for soundings until we caught the 
ringing of a bell-buoy up to windward, and we 
knew we had Point Rich and a landing at 
hand, and we made it, fast and hard. 

‘*But we got the market first for all of that. 


| little Nancy stood there, stark still and straight | After all Nancy’s frolic, and the scrape she led 
|as an arrow, her sails limp and empty, as if| us into, we were only steering clear of worse 


We were the last 
And except a 
few timbers and one man, we landed home with 
our trip, and as fit as when we started. 

“That man was Toby Snow, our colored 
cook. ‘Cap’n,’ said he from the shore where 
we beached her that morning at Point Rich, 
deep to the scuppers with water in the hold 
and all hands tuckered out with the pumps, 
‘give my share to some needy family if you 
ever gets home again. Fishin’ is likely all right 
*nough, but I is dat sure I ain’t cut out for no 
fisherman dat I prefer to go home along de 
shore.’ And he did. 

‘*Many’s the infidel has sailed out of Glouces- 
ter harbor and come back a God-fearing man. 
There were two on that trip—Dan Neal over 
there drinking coffee with the chaplain was one 


things on the outside course. 
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CANADIAN QUEBEC POSTAGE - STAMPS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
Aw in a popular magazine describes dyna- 
mite as ‘‘canned thunder.’’ If he should 
try to use a can-opener on it he might find that 
he had spoken better than he knew. 
mong the pleasant souvenirs of the recent 
Quebec celebration will be the eight new 
postage-stamps engraved to mark the event. 
Such issues become valuable historical docu- 
ments. 


M: Haldane, the British war secretary, has 
defined the qualifications of a modern 
statesman as the patience of Job, the temper of 
a saint and the skin of a rhinoceros. These 
are the modern form of the virtues described in 
old-fashioned biographies as wisdom, unselfish- 
ness and courage. 


AY one who has less than two apple-trees in 
his back yard is below the average, for the 
number in the United States is placed at two 
hundred millions. Missouri has the most trees, 
but New York produces the greatest number of 
apples. As to quality—that is a ticklish ques- 
tion, provocative of sectional strife. 

delweiss, ‘‘the fatal bloom,’’ has almost 

disappeared from the Mont Blane range in 
Switzerland, and an Irish nobleman who is an 
expert mountain-climber is now engaged for the 
second summer in planting the flower at the 
highest altitudes he can reach. The self-imposed 
task, although it evinces a pleasing sentiment, 
does nobody any particular good. If influential 
men of leisure would apply their enthusiasm to 
the work of reforesting barren places at home, 
there would be a different story to tell. 
\juetoms proposals are being made for the cele- 

bration of the Lincoln centenary. Lincoln 
and Darwin were born on the same day, and 
both in England and in this country the sug- 
gestion has been made of an_ international 
observance of the birthday. Some visible me- 
morial will, no doubt, be erected to Lincoln in 
Washington, and it has been proposed to con- 
struct a centennial highway from Washington 
to Gettysburg. Whatever the outward and visi- 
ble observances may be, there is one manifesta- 
tion of interest which the individual may make 
to himself in private: he may read the written 
works of the two great men who were born on 
February 12, 1809, and discover the ideas that 
keep those men alive. 


t is one of the perversities of human nature | 
When | 


that everybody is ‘‘agin’’ something. 
the automobile was rare and disobedient most 
of us were inclined to throw stones at it. 
Since then there has been time for a class of 
pro-automobile outlaws to grow up, who try 
to defeat the cunning hand of the law. The 
officers set traps for overspeeding cars, and 
the lawless lurk outside the traps to warn the 
drivers. Some of these warners are secret agents 
of automobile associations, paid to give the 
warning, but others are merely specimens of 
chronic opposition ; they take pleasure in beating 
anybody, even a zealous town constable. Soon 
there will arise another opposition of warners 
to warn the constables when the warners are 
warning the automobiles. 
M: Israel Zangwill, the British novelist, has 
added a novel problem to the woman 
suffrage question. Mrs. Humphry Ward op- 
poses votes for women, Mr. Zangwill finds that 
the reason four’ this is that as a novelist she has 
discovered and analyzed the weakness of her 
sex, and he replies that as a male novelist he 
has learned the ‘‘boundless vanity, selfishness, 
and hysterical emotionalism’’ of men. He con- 
cludes that his sex is utterly unfitted to be 
trusted with power. A questionsis raised here 
which readers of novels may answer for them- 
selves. Do male writers idealize women, and 
do women fictionists idealize men? Did not 
Thackeray expound the vanity of woman as 
well as worship his saints in muslin? And 
did not George Eliot make Maggie Tulliver 
more of a hero than 'Tom? 
Wren a bill prohibiting the importation of 
‘*plumage birds’? was recently before a 
committee of the British Parliament, Lord 
Stanmore, a former governor of Trinidad, said 
that in his time there were on that island 
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beautiful native birds, but 
the number is now reduced 
to five. Millinery pot-hunt- 
ers exterminated the others. 
His lordship thought an 
import duty might check 
the slaughter; but that 
seems a futile hope. On the 
‘*bird islands’’ off our own 
Gulf coast the same work 
of destruction was going 
briskly forward when the 
national and state govern- 
ments gave the islands, 
nineteen in number, to the 
Audubon Society of Loui- 
siana. Since that action 


increased greatly. The rea- 
son is that the preserve 
is guarded and poachers are severely punished 
—the only method of protection that may 
be expected to give results. 


* ¢ 


IN DEBT TO ALL. 
The summer light, the winter shade, 
Each on my heart some gift has laid. 
S.A. Link. 


* ¢ 


WINNERS OF THE WILD OLIVE. 
n old Greece, during the Olympic games, the 
| heralds proclaimed a cessation of all intes- 
tine warfare, and thus the contests of brain 
and muscle were a means to at least temporary 
peace. One of the purposes of the modern series 
of Olympics is to promote international friend- 
ship of an abiding firmness. 

The games held this summer in London were 
marred by one or two irritating disputes, in 
which, at this writing, the facts have not been 
clearly established, but concord between the 
competing nations was not seriously disturbed. 
Americans can afford to rejoice and smile the 
friendliest smile, for in the track and field sports 
our men took fifteen of a possible twenty-seven 
first places. Reckoned in points, the American 
athletic record was one hundred and fourteen 
and a half, that of Great Britain and Ireland 
sixty-six and a third. Counting all the matches, 
which included archery, fencing, tennis, polo, 
rackets, shooting, swimming and fancy gym- 
nastics, in many of which America was not 
represented, the United Kingdom was first, 
with thirty-eight victories, and America second, 
with twenty-two. Sweden was third by both 
reckonings. 

There were many beautiful achievements to 
stir national pride and delight the lover of ath- 
letic prowess. America established new world’s 
records in the eight-hundred-meter race, the 
four-hundred-meter hurdle race, the running 
broad jump, the hundred-and-ten-meter hurdle 
race, the hammer throw and the Greek style 
of discus-throwing. 

Queen Alexandra presented the victors with 
the medals, diplomas and the sprigs of oak, 
which took the place of the ancient crown of 
wild olive. She gave, besides the official 
rewards, a special cup to the popular hero of 
the week, the Italian, Dorando, who was first 
over the tape in the Marathon run, but was 
disqualified because he fell and was dragged 
across by officials, so that the race went to 
Hayes of America. 

Barring a few heartaches, it was a pleasant 
occasion, as the society reporter says, and ‘‘a 
good time was had by all.’”’ 
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TRAVEL. 


rom the days of Herodotus and Marco 
e Polo, travel has been recognized as an 
educative and civilizing experience. A 

year on the Continent of Europe is considered 
the best possible ‘‘finishing’’ course for English 
and American youth whose parents can afford it ; 
but it is not so commonly perceived that a great 
and valuable advance is steadily going on in this 
country by virtue of the interchange of visitors 
between North and South and East and West. 

It is a commonplace that the United States 
presents great diversity of climate, and that it 
has been peopled from many different nations, 
of widely varying habits of life and thought. 
Such a diversity of elements united in one 
national entity would be a great source of weak- 
ness were it not for the constant travel for 
which Americans are noted. 

Much of this is due to the annual conventions 
of national organizations. The Christian En- 
| deavor Society, the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, the Grand Army, and many other 
bodies meet once a year, each time in a new 
place; and special railroad rates induce large 
numbers to visit cities which they might other- 
wise never see. The local pride of those who 
| act as hosts insures a full appreciation of what- 
| ever is of interest in the surroundings ; and the 
| interchange of hospitality draws people from 
_ the different sections more closely together, and 
gives them an opportunity to broaden their out- 
look and get new points of view. 

In a smaller way, hundreds of trade associa- 
| tions and fraternal orders are doing the same 
thing for their members. The influence of it is 
| probably greater than any one can see. It has 

demonstrated the fact that hospitality is not the 





was taken the birds have | 


| communities which differ widely in their views 

on many matters may each have good reasons 
‘for the faith that is in them; and in the end it 
| will greatly help to form and foster a feeling of 
national solidarity. 

Even the gain in mere geographical knowledge 
is something. ‘‘I have seen wonderful crops of 
corn and wheat in my country,’’ said a recent 
Western visitor to the New England coast, ‘‘but 
this is the first time I have ever seen rocks 
growing out of the water.’’ 
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HONOR. 
Say, what is Honor? ’Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame. 
Wordsworth. 
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| CLAIM TO A TITLE. 


| he slang phrase, ‘‘a good mixer,’’ has a 

peculiar meaning when applied to a man. 

It seems never to have been used as de- 
scriptive of women. But why not? Some 
women might wear the title with distinction, 
although in a little different sense. For genera- 
tions women have’ been engaged in ‘‘mixing’’ 
reluctant elements. Flour and butter in their 
hands have combined into flaky biscuits; and 
uncongenial cousins have made up an agreeable 
family party. 

A woman at the head of a large household 
has need to be a good mixer. She may have 
three generations under her roof and dependent 
upon her care. With the children she must be 
as a child; with the grandmother she must see 
the wisdom of age, even beneath its feebleness ; 
for the wilful son she must mingle ready sym- 
pathy and firm control. 

Woman’s service in village or church is often 
that of welding together obstinate and diverse 
elements. For her there must be no Democrats 
or Republicans, no Methodists or Catholics, 
when she has in hand some measure for the 
common good. 

The shade-trees in a certain village are a 
growing memorial to a woman who got the 
Second Adventists and the Congregationalists 
together, and set them in pairs to digging the 
same holes, instead of working on opposite sides 
of the street. She was a good mixer herself, 
and like all of that brotherhood, she was the 
cause that good mixing should be in others. 

In this world of strifes and misunderstand- 
ings and petty frictions, the rarest and dearest 
of her sex is the woman who goes on her way— 
a smile on her lips and a gently persuasive 
spoon in hand—measuring and mingling con- 
trary tastes and dispositions and ambitions, and 
adding to the combination that subtle one- 
knows-not-what of personality which is the 
crowning grace of a good mixer. 
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GETTING INTO POLITICS. 


t is a matter of interest, and for young men a 
| fact of personal importance, that Mr. Hitch- 
cock, who managed Mr. Taft’s campaign up 
to the time of the national convention, and who 
has since been elected chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, is only forty-one 
years old. It is doubtful if so young a man 
ever before held so prominent a place in his 
party, or had such responsible and important 
work to do in politics in the United States. 
College presidents, clergymen and social re- 
formers are constantly urging young men to ‘‘go 
into politics,’’ and among their hearers are 
always many who would be glad to follow the 
advice if they knew how. As a rule, the more 
of education and culture a young man has, the 
harder he finds it to enter upon a political 
career. The reason is that education and culture 
are apt to breed modesty and to restrain a man 
from thrusting himself forward. 
Politics, on the other hand, requires push and 
initiative. It is well for the young man to join 


caucuses and vote; but if he expects to hold 
office,—and there is no more laudable ambition, 
—he must do more than wait. He must reach 
out for the prize himself. 

Few well-meant and high-minded sayings 
have done more practical harm than that which 
declares that ‘‘the office should seek the man.’’ 
In point of fact, it does not. The undesirable 
kind of men know this by instinct, ask for what 
they want, and get it. The kind who might 
fill the offices more worthily too often hold 
back. The young man of worthy motives ought 
to learn to step up and say, ‘‘I’m a candidate.’’ 
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THE DARWIN-WALLACE ANNIVER- 
SARY. 


y a Special meeting of unusual interest the 
B Linnean Society of London recently cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
joint communication by which Charles Darwin 
and Alfred Russel Wallace announced the theory 
of the variation of species under natural selec- 
tion. Not the least interesting incident of the 
meeting was the presence of Doctor Wallace 
himself, to receive the society’s medal and to tell 
the members, with charming modesty, of the 
share which he had had in the discovery which 
has so enormously influenced scientific thought 
and investigation. 
There are men not yet old who can recall 





the local organization of his party and attend | 














some twenty species of | exclusive possession of any one section; that 'the angry war which raged over ‘‘Darwin’s 


theory,’’ and the horror which the new idea 
| excited in the minds of many honest persons. 
In looking back upon it now, one can see the 
mistakes which both parties to the controversy 
made. 

On the one hand was an unwillingness to 
examine the new doctrine at all, and an into)- 
erance which most unjustly attacked the motives 
and character of those who put it forth. On 
the other hand was a scientific assurance not 
less arrogant or better calculated to promote the 
truth. 
| All this has died out, and now, at the end of 
half a century, the world has grown wise 
enough to see that neither was the doctrine of 
Darwin and Wallace the final scientific word 
| which some of its unwise friends declared it t« 
| be, nor, on the other hand, was it the blasphe- 
| mous thesis its opponents held it to be. It has 
| come to be admitted as conveying a great truth 
| concerning the development of life on this 
planet, without being accepted as the all-satis- 
fying answer to the mystery of the universe. 

One of the authors has lived to enjoy the love 
and respect of the whole world; the other died 
a quarter of a century ago, but his name has 
since gained steadily in luster until it has come 
to be regarded as one of the greatest among al! 
who have searched honestly for the truth. 
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n the ancient democracies the people voted 

directly for all laws, as they do now in the New 
England town meetings. The people of Oregon 
and some other Western states believe that they 
will get better government by returning as near}, 
| as possible to the old practise. In Oregon, when 
|a certain number of citizens petition, in prope: 
| form, for the passage of certain laws, the measures 
| which they favor must be submitted directly to 
| the voters for their approval ; and other measures, 
| passed by the legislature, are referred to the 
| people for their approval before becoming effect 
jive. There were nineteen measures of these two 
| classes which were submitted to the voters at the 
June election. Seven were rejected and twelve 
were passed. Inthe reports first sent out it was said 
that the amendment to the constitution empower- 
ing the voters to dismiss an unsatisfactory officer 
and elect his successor had been defeated. The 
official returns, however, show that it was carried 
by a majority of more than twenty-five thousand. 
A bill directing the members of the legislature 
to elect that candidate for the United States Senate 
| who received the highest number of votes at the 
' general election also became a law. Power was 
| given to the legislature to provide for the repre- 
| sentation of parties on various boards or assem- 
| blies in proportion to the vote cast. The voters 
| also approved a bill providing that no candidate 
for office may spend more than fifteen per cent. of 
the first year’s salary in securing his election to the 
office. The Oregon election has for years been held 
| on the first Monday in June. This has made two 
| elections necessary in presidential years. The 
| constitution has been amended to put the state 
| election on the Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November, the day of the national election. 











| 
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Ov’ a little while ago it was the fashion to joke 
| about air-ships which fly like a turtle and 
| swim like a monkey. In the past two months 
| achievements in aviation and ballooning have been 
chronicled in rapid succession. Count Zeppelin’s 
| motor balloon for twelve hours carried fourteen 
| men among the hills of Switzerland, and for a 
| day or two drew attention away from aeroplanes. 
| The “human interest” of Count Zeppelin’s success 
| lies in the fact that he has given half his life 
}and all his fortune to his experiments. Henry 
Farman won the Armengaud prize for staying in 
| the air fifteen minutes on an aeroplane. Bleriot 
remained in the air eight minutes on an aeroplane, 
|}and travelled five miles. Almost the same day 
the June Bug, an aeroplane made at Hammonds- 
port, New York, by the Aerial Experiment Asso- 
ciation, went a mile and described a complete 
circle. Before the summer is done the govern 
ment will have tested the machines of the Wrigh' 
Brothers, Mr. A. M. Herring, and others. Pro 
fessor Langley’s experiments, which in apparent 
results came to nothing, may bear fruit after his 
death, like the work of many a man at whom the 
Philistines have scoffed. For his aerodrome 
| which has been locked up in the Smithsonian |) 
stitution, has become interesting again to the Wa! 
| Department since the success of other mechanic:'! 
birds. Langley’s great difficulty was with engines 
but the building of light, powerful motors hs 
made much progress since his experiments. .\/! 
the great governments are now interested in ii: 
ships, and inventors are‘being supported as ne\: 

before by public and private money and encouray 

ment. 





Sf goers authorities in Great Britain are not fin 
ing that the government inspection of Ame) 
can meats is so effective as it ought to be. ‘I 

London medical officer has lately reported th 
the carcass of a pig from Massachusetts, whi: 
bore the mark “U.S. inspected,” had indicatio: 
of acute pleurisy, and that a fore quarter of froz 

beef similarly marked was found to be diseas: 

and that scrap meat in boxes, also marked, co 
tained diseased meat and an excessive amount! 

boric acid. The health officer remarks, howe’ 

that although the inspection leaves much to | 
| desired, it is much better than before the pass: 
of the inspection law in 1906. 
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Ithough “changing the face of nature 
| remark frequently used to describe some | 
| portant work of man upon the earth, it is usu: 
| little more than a figure of speech. Inanewlyde\ 
| oped Mexican oil-field, however, the remark mi 
| be applied with some justice. Through the ¢: 
| lessness of a workman, fire was communicate: 
the subterranean reservoirs of oil some W' 
ago. Explosions followed which tore up the w! 
surface of the earth for a space of a square 1! 




















and since then the oil has been burning at the rate 
which the government engineer reports to be from 
one thousand to fifteen hundred feet high. 
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MARIAN, PHILOSOPHER. 


arian returned from the picnic limp and | é ange . 
The party | Opportunity for giving; her mother died and her 


bedraggled, but smiling as usual. 


had been caught in a sudden, violent shower, and | 


her dress was ruined. 

“Clear again!’’ she called, blithely, to the family, 
gathered on the piazza to await her. ‘I’ve been 
wondering for two or three months whether this 
muslin would stand rain. Now I know, so I don’t 
need to worry.” 


The family, being well aware that Marian never | 


did worry, showed no surprise at her summary 
dismissal of the subject. Aunt Rachel, a visitor, 
who had the unhappy habit of “borrowing trouble” 
and dwelling upon small annoyances, could not 
quite understand her niece. But some illumina- 
tion came a few days later, when the girl and the 
elderly woman, starting for the city with shopping 
in view, reached the railroad-station just in time 
to miss the train. 

“My luck!” Aunt Rachel fretted. “If we’d 
been a minute earlier we’d have caught it, and 
now, I suppose, we’ll have to wait for twenty 
minutes.” 

“Oh, well, let’s be thankful it isn’t forty min- 
utes,” was Marian’s calm rejoinder. “Twenty 
minutes will give us a chance to go over our 
shopping-lists and make sure that we havent left 
out anything.” Then, seating herself comfortably, 
she prepared to make good use of the time. 

Aunt Rachel stared and wondered. She wanted 


to know whether her niece was merely acting out | 


her temperament, or whether she was following a 
reasoned and planned philosophy. But she did 
not speak then, and the question she might have 
asked was answered the next day, in her hear- 











| plan; she was, as her shiftless father often in- | 
of ninety thousand barrels a day, with flames | formed her, the only one of the family with brains. 


The eager, searching brain presently discovered 


| things all unguessed by Aunt Ellen’s simple phi- | 


| losophy. 

“Folks kin buy things with money,” Lizzie 
decided, “‘but they can’t buy you—that’s how you 
can give.” 

As the years passed, Lizzie found plenty of 


father became an invalid; all the others married, 
| and were continually coming to her in every need. 
| Once a young farmer tried to take her away from 
|} it all. How much of a temptation it was Lizzie 
| never let any one know, but a sister’s husband 
| had just died, and Lizzie was taking care of her 
| and the four children—as well as her father. 
“Maybe by and by,” she said to herself, but she 
knew in her heart that the “by and by” would 
never come, and gradually the work for others 
gave her its hidden peace and joy. It is curious 
| how many ways of giving one can find if one looks 
| for them. Lizzie’s girlish talent developed into 
genius by the time she was middle-aged. All the 
village came to her for a thousand things. 

She died when she was fifty, quite suddenly. At 
the funeral the minister spoke of “our dear sister” 
and how she had given from her poverty. A 
| young woman, going home afterward with her 
| husband, repeated the minister’s words. 

“Lizzie Bixby poor!’ she said, indignantly. 
“She was the richest woman I ever knew.” 

Lizzie Bixby would have been glad had she 
known. 
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IN THE HOSPITAL. 


rs. Milne, the wife of a troop sergeant, was | 


| buried a few months ago with full regimental 
| honors. She was entitled to military recognition, 
for she went with her husband to the Crimea and 
| served as nurse with Miss Nightingale in the 
hospital at Scutari. She was one of the brave 


ing —answered, indirectly, for the benefit of @| women who overcame the horrors of that ill- 


girl who, like Marian, was a senior in the high | ordered barracks, and transformed chaos into 


school. 


healing and comfort. Sarah A. Tooley gives an 


“O Marian!” gushed the other girl. “Aren’t you | account of the hospital transformation in her 
just distracted for fear the school committee will | «fife of Florence Nightingale.” 


refuse to engage Lauriat Hall for gur graduation | 


exercises?” 

“Distracted ?” repeated Marian, the philosopher. 
“Of course not. Never am. If I should go to 
worrying it would hurt me, and it wouldn’t have 
the slightest effect on the school committee. So I 
keep cool and hope for the best, as I always do.” 

By that time Aunt Rachel understood, and she 


went away thoughtful—recalling, it may be, days , 
of unhappiness caused by trifles, matters of such | 


slight consequence that, looking back a week 
later, she could scarcely have told what it was 
that had made her wretched. Yet these small, 
unnecessary worries were large enough to waste 
time, weaken the nerves, and sap the strength and 
courage needed for the serious business of life. 
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THE READING HABIT. 


he phrase is a very common one in these days 
of splendidly equipped libraries and trained 


librarians, and undoubtedly “the reading habit” | 


may be one of the most valuable possessions one 
can acquire; but unfortunately there are so many 


reading habits—almost as many as there are indi- | 


viduals who read. 


“Rosie is such a reader!” Rosie’s mother in- 


formed a caller, proudly. “She reads everything 
that comes out. The lady up at the library says 
she can’t keep up with her. She has three or four 
books a week.” 

“What have you been reading lately?” the 
caller asked, turning to Rosie. 

tosie stammered and hesitated; she 
remember two or three books, but no more. 
was simply making a sieve of her little empty 


could | 
She | 


mind, and pouring the stories through as fast as | 


her eyes could swallow the print. 

The caller’s thought ran back to her own child- 
hood, where, like little Charlotte Yonge, she had 
been allowed a chapter a day of “Waverley,” pro- 
vided she first read twenty pages of Goldsmith’s 
“Rome” or some equally solid work. What if the 
“Rome” vanished with the years? “Waverley,” 
slowly read and eagerly pondered, became the joy 
of a lifetime. She thought of the children whose 
bedtime “poetry hour” with mother was the very 
heart of the day—of still another mother, who for 
a whole summer lived with her boys and girls the 
splendid King Arthur legends. 

What of all the slowly distilled wisdom and 
delight of these treasured hours could poor little 
Rosie know, rushing at express speed through all 
the “best sellers’? 

“Poor Rosie!” she sighed. 
everywhere!” 


“Poor little Rosies 
& 


AN HEIR TO RICHES. 


| paes Bixby, presenting herself at Aunt Ellen 
Case’s with a broken-nosed pitcher, wore a 
sullen frown on her thin face. 

“Ma says, can you let her have a little milk?” 
she repeated, mechanically. 


} 


| _When Miss Nightingale and her nurses arrived 

at the Scutari Hospital they found it a scene of 
filth, pestilence and misery. Fighting against all 
odds, they brought it into a place of comparative 
comfort. Supplies were scanty, and the men suf- 
fered from the cold. Said one woman: 





good, and does good to the whole body.” 


“When a man opens his mouth with, ‘Please, | 


ma’am, I want to speak to you a minute,’ my 
heart sinks, for I am sure it will end in a request 
for a flannel shirt.” 

One Crimean victim describes his experiences 
in the hospital under its new régime: 

“When I first arrived in the morning I was 
iven a basin of arrowroot. Says I to myself, 
‘Tommy, me boy, that’s all you’ll get in your 
blessed inside this day, and you can think your- 
| self lucky to get that.’ But two hours later if 
another of those blessed angels didn’t come, 
entreating of me to take a little chicken broth! 

“Well, I took that, thinking it was an early 
dinner, and before I was well done wondering 
what would happen next, round came the nurse 
again with a bit of jelly. All day long they kept 
bringing me a ‘little nourishment.’ In the eve- 
ning came Miss Nightingale herself and took a 
look at me. 

“*T hope pe feeling better?’ she said. 
| “TI wanted to answer, ‘Madam, I feels as fit asa 
fighting cock,’ but I managed to get out something 
more polite.” ‘ 
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MAGIC OF A NAME. 


old proverb reads, “Tell me what newspapers 
you read, and I will tell you what you are.” 
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TO RELIEVE NERVOUSNESS, 
Headache, Insomnia, Exhaustion and Restlessness, 
take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It rebuilds the nerv 


ous system. Adt 
¥-85 
Free. ®. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. 


HAY - FEVER. Sadao! 


Sueur Boys make money during vacation tra 
ding instamps! We help you—our Surprise pkt 
1000 asstd. fine, many odd, ine]. Malay, Newf’d, 
e.! al—fine set unused, worth 
Incomparable 


20 BwosT.cA RDS 10 


To introduce our wonderfully beautiful cards direct to | 
we sell 20 magnificent sample cards, worth $1.00, for only 1 
A limited number only Send now to make sure of wetting set 
ART CARD CO., 1 Great Jones St., New York, Dept. 5 

SELF DELUSION 
PEOPLE DECEIVED BY COFFEE. 

We like to defend our indulgencies and habits 
even though we may be convinced of their actual 
harmfulness. 

A man can convince himself that whisky is good 
for him on a cold morning, or beer on a hot 
summer day—when he wants the whisky or beer ? 

It’s the same with coffee. 
suffer headache and nervousness year after year 
but try to persuade themselves the cause is not 
coffee—because they like coffee. 

“While yet a child I commenced using coffee 
and continued it,” writes a Wisconsin man, “until 
I was a regular coffee fiend. I drank it every 
morning and in consequence had a blinding head- 
ache nearly every afternoon. 

“My folks thought it was coffee that ailed me, 
but I liked it and would not admit it was the cause 
of my trouble, so I stuck to coffee and the head- 
aches stuck to me. 

“Finally, the folks stopped buying coffee and 
brought home some Postum. They made it right 
(directions on package) and told me to see what 
difference it would make with my head, and during 
that first week on Postum my old affliction did not 
bother me once. From that day to this we have 
used nothing but Postum in place of coffee—head- 
aches are a thing of the past and the whole family 
is in fine health.” 

“Postum looks good, smells good, tastes good, is 
“There’s 








Stay at home in comfort. Book 
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MANY 


Thousands of people 


a Reason.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


| Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 





In this connection, the New York Post refers to | 


the high standing of the London Times, quoting a 
distinguished man as saying that when you saw 


the 7imes on the table you might know that you | 


were in the house of an educated man. A foreign 
correspondent tells the following instance in which 
the name of a great paper seemed invested with a 
certain reverence. 


“A few years ago,” he began, “I was sitting 
next to an old war correspondent at dinner, and 
we got talking about campaigning and war corre- 
spondents, and I told him about a friend of my 
father who went out as correspondent in the 
Sudan campaign in ’84. He was very young and 
very foolish; drank whiskies and sodas, and 
went about in the sun, and finally caught cholera. 
He died in three days. 
the boy directly. 

“*T buried him, you see,’ he said, softly. 

“*Buried him?’ I replied. 

“*Ves. Read the service, don’t you know?’ 

I interjected. ‘You were a chaplain, 


ag ‘Oh, no!’ he said. ‘We hadn’t a chaplain, and 


| we couldn’t wait for one, so I conducted the 


| 


Then her voice | 


changed. “I jest hate being poor!” she exclaimed, | 


savagely. 
Aunt Ellen’s motherly eyes took it all in—the 


ragged little figure, the broken-nosed pitcher, the 


outraged pride. 


“Of course I can let her have the milk, and | 


welcome,” she replied. “I’m having more than I 
can use now. 
Stop being poor and begin to grow rich this 
minute !?? 7 
Lizzie lifted amazed eyes. ‘‘Me?” she cried. 
Aunt Ellen nodded. “Why not? ’Tain’t havin’ 


things, it’s givin’ things, that makes a body feel | 


rich. You just try it an’ see.” 


“Ain't got anything to give *cept one old black | 


hen,” the girl returned, contemptuously. 


And if I was you, Lizzie Bixby, I’d | 


service. I represented the Times, you see.’ 
“1 have never forgotten that tribute to the great- 
ness of the Times.’ 
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ALL THEY COULD PAY FOR. 


he question which often arises in the mind 

between indulgence and prudence seldom 
finds just the answer that is given in Harper’s 
Weekly. The congregation of a colored church in 
Georgia conceived the notion that it would add 
greatly to its dignity if the pastor could add 
“D. D.” to his name. 


A member, hearing of an institution which would, 
for yalue received, confer such a degree, entered 
into correspondence with that end in view. ay = 4 
came to the effect that the sum of seventy-five 
dollars would obtain the desired dignity. 

The congregation, however, was unable to raise 
more than thirty-nine dollars. Accordingly, the 
following message was sent to the institution 
mentioned : 

“Kindly forward our pastor one ‘D,’ we being 
unable to afford the other at this time.” 
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DELIGHTFUL GIFT. 
ittle Miss Hamlin is a grateful soul, and her 
many relations find it a pleasure to do her 
| kindnesses and present her with appropriate gifts. 


“Well, that’s a beginning. The black hen lays | “You certainly were well remembered on your 


sometimes, doesn’t she?” 
“Huh!” Lizzie sniffed. 


But she thought all the same. All unguessed by H 


| birthday,” said a friend. “What did your uncle, 
Doctor Grantham, give you?” 

“He hasn’t given it to me yet,” said little Miss 
amlin, “but next month, when he isn’t quite so 


either, motherly Aunt Ellen had touched the great ’ i i y iciti 
i le >| busy, he’s going to give me my appendicitis opera- 
heed of the girl’s life. y; g' £ £ yé pp if 





Lizzie began to think and | tion. 


Isn’t that good of him? 








My neighbor remembered | 





Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








A Better Position 


For You 


There’s not much chance nowadays 
for the boy who “‘ doesn’t know.’ But 
for the boy who knows—who is trained, 
the future is very bright, because em- 
ployers everywhere are looking for the 
boy who can “do things.’’ You can be 
that boy. 

If you want to earn agood salary now 
at the occupation you like best, mark 
the attached coupon and mail it to-day 
to the International Correspondence 
Schools, who will tell you how you can 
acquire the training that will put you 
on the list for promotion and more 
money. No charge for this advice. 
Doesn't matter where you live. No 
books to buy. 


Talk it over with yourparents. They’ll 
not standin your way if youreally wish to 
succeed in life—and you will succeed with 
the right training—the training the I. C. S. 
can give you. 

Mark the Coupon NOW 








INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
| Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for employment or advancement in the | 
position before which I have marked X, 
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| Commercial Law Stationary Engineer | 
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DO YOU KNOW 
HER TAILOR? 


Have you ever had a “ NATIONAL” 
suit made to your order? We make per- 
fect-fitting suits to order from measure- 
ments sent us by mail. We have been 
making suits to order in this way for 
Twenty Years —and “ NATIONAL” 
suits have pleased over half a million 
American Ladies. That’s the reason we 
know we can please you. 


You can easily have your Fall suit made at 
the “NATIONAL.” All you need to dois to write 
| To-day for the Free Style Book and Samples 
| pictured below. You select your suit in the quiet 
of your own home. We relieve you of all dress 
making troubles, make your suit to your measure, 
| send it to you express charges paid, and with 
| the “ NATIONAL GUARANTEE TAG” attached 


Tailored Suits 
| Made-to-Order $7-50 $3 5 


New York Styles 
Style Book and Samples Free 


The ‘“‘ NATIONAL,” 96-page Style Book (sent 
free) shows all the desirable new suits worn in 
New York this Fall. Wouldn't you like to select 

|} your suit from among them? All the radical 
| changes in fashions—all the really new, desit 
| able models are illustrated in our Style Book 
And you can make your ownchoice of anyof these 
made-to-measure suits, have it trimmed to please 
you, and made to your order out of your own choice 
of our 400 new materials for Fall and Winter wear. 

And remember all the risk of fitting you 
and of pleasing you in style, workmanship and 
material —all this risk is ours. Wouldn’t you 
like to see this Style Book? Wouldn't you like to 
see Samples of the new Fall Materials? 

Learn what New York is wearing. Write 
for this ‘‘ NATIONAL,” Style Book and Samples, 
seut free. You will be interested in seeing the 
new Long Coat Suits, the new Trimmed Skirts 
and the other new styles for Fall. 

This new 96-Page Style Book also shows, com- 
plete, the following *‘ NATIONAL,” Ready-Made 
Goods: Coats, Waists, Skirts, Furs, Hats, 
| Rain Coats, Petticoats, Corsets, Kimonos, 
Sweaters, Hosiery. 


This “NATIONAL” Style Book 
Ne Samples Free. 














OUR 20 ANNIVERSARY 
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Write for Your Copy To-day 
NATIONAL,” Style 
Book and Samples of the new materials will be 


Your copy of this 96-page “ 


sent youFree. Thisisthe handsomest, most inter- 
esting and valuable stvle book even we have ever 
issued. Write to-day—NOW. No obligations at all. 

If you wish samples of materials for a Tailor- 
Made Suit, state the colors you prefer. 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 
Every “NATIONAL” garment has the “NATIONAL 


GUARANTEE TAG” attached. This tag means 
“your money back if you ask for it.” 


We pay all postage and express charges on all 
“NATIONAL” garments to every part of the 
. S., no matter how large or how sonal pour order. 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 


219 West 24th St., New York City. 
| The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
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W e follow where our star of hope 
Hath beckoned us along, 

And where it rests we pitch our tent, 
And sing the wanderers’ song. 

The winds the happy echoes catch, 
And fling them east and west, 

And back again bring this refrain: 
“We like our own the best.” 


The stately halls where music rings, 
The palaces of art, 

They stand as in a radiant dream, 
Enshrined in memory’s heart. 

The fairest of them all, I ween, 
Shall never be our quest, 

Nor others’ wares, nor others’ cares; 
We like our own the best. 


The brotherhood of birds we claim, 
The fellowship of bees ; 

We join the laughter of the flowers, 
The worship of the trees; 

We drink the precious wine of heaven, 
The milk of nature’s breast. 

Let others’ prize please others’ eyes; 
We like our own the best. 


We stretch a hand to every wight 
Who joins our festal song. 

God rest him, wheresoe’er he be, 
Whose heart through faith is strong. 

He needs no candle, when the sun 
Hath wearied sunk to rest, 

Who hath his sight fixed on His light 
Who loves His own the best. 


*® ¢ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION (§pyZae 





aflame with the passion for souls. Gradually 
as the speaker, worn, shabby, awkward, poured 
out his plea, an old memory stirred in the other 
man’s consciousness. For a few minutes he 
struggled with it, and then disentangled it—an 
old woman with quivering lips who had lost 
the dream of her life. Suddenly there came to 
him an eager thought—to send Miss Alma’s 
money for her. Tearing a leaf from a note- 
book, he wrote a line upon it, asking the mis- 
sionary to call at his office the next day. 

That was the beginning, for that day John 
Littlefield set his feet in a path that was to 
end only with his death. When that came, 
twenty years later, it was estimated that he 
had given more than thirty thousand dollars to 
missions, and his private benefactions could 
only be guessed. 

But nobody knew that the torch had been 
kindled years before by a poor old woman in a 





| what doubtfully at the somber gateway. 


country village. 
& 


WHAT THE WARNING MEANT. 


merson’s dictum that “the wise man is every- 
FE where at home” is entertainingly illustrated 
by the Washington Star’s story of an Ameri- 
ean’s cool acceptance of local conditions in Co- 
lombo, Ceylon. Two travellers in the East started 
out one evening to pay a visit to a friend who at 
that time was living in Colombo. They finally 
drew up in front of an ancient gateway in the 
angle of a partly ruined wall. Opposite there was 
an old temple. Above spread a huge banian-tree, 
deepening the gloom. 
“We stepped out of the rickshaws,” says the 


man who vouches for the story, ‘“‘and looked some- 
Within 


| all was dark and silent as the grave 


“All that could be distinguished was a dim. 


| impalpable depth of foliage and the faint sheen o: 


| 


THE TORCH. | 


Miss Alma 
Baker. She had 
lived there all her 
life, as had her par- 
} ents and grandpar- 

ents before her. 
‘‘Poor Miss Alma’’ people called her; and 
nobody guessed that for many years she had 
really been rich. It was when bankruptcy 
fell upon her hopes that ‘‘the Littlefield boy,’’ 
to his own confusion, stumbled upon the secret 
of her life. 

The Littlefield boy was fourteen at the 
time, and he was having to carry a quart of 
milk over to Miss Alma’s every day. He did 
not particularly relish the duty, for there was 
nothing in the least interesting about Miss Alma 
to a boy; but, on the other hand, there were 
much more disagreeable things than a half-mile 
walk across lots on summer evenings. So 
he usually went whistling, exchanged milk- 
cans and a brief good evening, and loitered back, 
still whistling. 

But one evening, boy though he was, and 
therefore unobservant to things outside his own 
particular world, he could not help noticing 
that Miss Alma looked sick. Her face was 
pinched, her eyelids were red, and there was a 
quiver about her pale lips. ‘The Littletield boy 
was embarrassed. Finally he blurted it out: 

**Ain’t you feeling well, Miss Alma?’’ | 

Miss Alma’s red-lidded eyes filled with tears. 
He was only a_boy, and usually she was ill at 
ease with boys, but this time she forgot every- 
thing except her disaster. 

‘*Tt?s—it’s some money I lost,’’ she explained. 
“‘T had meant to leave it in my will for the | 
heathen. I’d been saving up for thirty years, 
and I had ’most three hundred dollars. I 
prayed the Lord to let me send three hundred 
dollars, and I thought He was going to, and 
now it’s all gone—the lawyer says so.”’ 

Miss Alma put a trembling hand over her 








verybody in| 
k Canaan knew | 





| but he had also the cobras, and we di 


a pebbly footpath which seemed to lead directly 
into it. Close under the wall, however, there was 
a stretch of open lawn which we thought might 
lead to the house. So we pushed the gate open 
and were about to enter, when the rickshaw men 
opreae forward with a word of warning. 

“*What’s the matter?’ asked my companion. 

“No, no, no!’ said the coolies. 

“We paused, perplexed. ‘Why not?’ 

“‘No, no!’ This negative appeared to be the 
extent of their English vocabulary. 

sees a said my companion, ‘that it is not 
considered good form to enter unannounced. All 
nonsense! I know this chap well enough to go in 
and rouse him out. Come ahead!’ 

“Pushing the coolies aside, we entered and 
began to skirt the wall. Before we had taken ten 
steps, however, one of the men shouted some- 
thing in the vernacular, and a moment later there 
came an answering cry from somewhere in the 
murky distance. Then a voice from the house 
ealled in English: 

“*Hello! ho’s that?’ 

‘Hello, Jim!’ called my companion. ‘It is 
Dick and a friend. What’s the row about, any- 
way? We’ve come to call on you.’ 

“The words were followed by a howl of aston- 
ishment and delight which was quickly followed 
by an anxious, ‘Where are you?’ 

“*Over here by the wall.’ 

“*By the wall? Stand still! Stand still! Do 
you hear? Stand stock-still! Don’t move hand 
or foot, for your life!’ 

“Then the meaning of all the uproar flashed over 
me ina me ge Vee of understanding. 

“ ‘Cobras!’ I whispered to my friend. 

“*Look!’ he whispered. 

“Not six feet in front of him the shimmer of the 
dew-laden grass was broken by a long dark band 
which even as we watched moved slowly toward 
the wall and disappeared. 

“We waited in silence, with damp faces and the 
hair bristling at the back of our necks. Presentl 
lights began to flash through the shrubbery, an 
we heard soft cries and the phint-phint of long 
bamboos striking the turf. Two native servants 
with lanterns and bamboo poles were proceedin 
slowly along the edge of the wall toward us, an 
behind them walked our host with a lantern and 
a Se. 

“<Tf a snake comes toward you, don’t move!’ he 
called. ‘He will crawl past without bothering 
you.’ 

“We would not have moved if a Bengal tiger had 
been coming toward us. In fact, we moved stiffly 
even after we had been coaxed to the bungalow, 
which had been built close to an ancient ruin sur- 
rounded by extensive grounds. 

***Nice place you’ve got here,’ observed Lou. 

“Oh, the snakes?’ said our host. ‘Why, they’re 
nothing as long as you let them alone. That’s 
their reservation over by the wall. I should no 
more think of walking there in the dark than I 
would of going into the snake cage at the zoo. 


| But they never trouble us. 


“Pll confess that at first I didn’t like them 
very well myself, but I soon found that it was a 
ease of mutual toleration. We respect each 


| others’ privacy and confine ourselves strictly to 


our own parts of the premises. There is one old 
chap who calls upon me on the veranda at rare 
intervals.’ 

“The following day we had breakfast with Dick, 
and he showed us about his place, which was fas- 
cinating by — He had electric fans, run- 
ning water, a piano-player and a talking-machine ; 
not envy 


lips and looked with dim eyes past the boy, | him the tropical garden of paradise to which he 
n 


down the long years, with their secret joy, | had transplanted 


which had come only to failure at last. 

The boy’s face burned, and he wriggled from 
one foot to the other, suddenly possessed by a 
dumb rage at the fate that could cheat a poor 
old woman like that. He looked about in des- 
peration. 

‘*Say, Miss Alma,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t you want 
me to chop you some wood? I’d jest as lieves, 
honest.’’ 

But Miss Alma shook her head. 
need any wood,’’ she said. 

The boy went home slowly, not whistling, 





**T don’t 


and the next night bribed a younger brother to | 
The third day he heard that | 


carry the milk. 
Miss Alma was ill. A week later she died. 
As the years passed, the Littlefield boy went 


out into the world, and presently he began to | 


make a name for himself. People said he 
would be a rich man one of these days. That 
was what the Littlefield boy was working for— 


he meant to be a power; he had no time for | 


anything but work. 

But one Sunday, overtaken by a sudden 
shower, he stepped into the nearest shelter, a 
little mission church. It was pitifully bare 
inside, but within five minutes he had forgotten 
the bareness, for he was listening to a man 


imself.” 
*® «© 


A REAPER RACE. 
n the early days of the exploitation of various 
reaping-machines, a field demonstration, usu- 
ally competitive, was a necessary occurrence. 


H. N. Casson, in a recent book, “The Romance of 

| the Reaper,” tells the following story of William 

| N. Whiteley, “the Charlemagne of the harvest- 
field”’: 


He was as tall as a sapling and as strong as a 
tree. As a professor in the great school of agri- 
| culture, he has never been surpassed. He could 
outtalk, outwork, and penseaty outwit the men 
who were sent against him. He was a whole 
| exhibition in himself. 

“T’ve seen Bill Whiteley racing his horses 
——— the grain and a over with his long 
arms to pick the mice’s nests from just in front of 
the knife,” said an old Ohio settler. 

The feat that first made Whiteley famous was 
performed at Jamestown, Ohio, in 1867. His com- 
petitor was doing as g work as he was, where- 
upon he sprang from his seat, unhitched one 
horse, and finished his course with a single sur- 
| prised steed — the heavy machine. 

His competitor followed suit, and succeeded 


we by well. 
| This enraged Whiteley, who at that time was as 
powerful as a young Hercules. 
“I can pull that reaper myself!” he shouted, 


| turning his second horse loose, and yoking his big 
| shoulders into the harness. 


Such a thing had never been done before, and 





has never been done since; but it is true that in | 
the passion of the moment, Whiteley was filled 
with such strength that he ran the reaper from | 
one side of the field to the other, cutting a full | 
swath—a deed that, had he done it in ancient | 
Greece, would have placed him among the immor- 


s. 
That ten minutes in a horse-collar made two | 
million dollars for Whiteley. His antagonist, 
Benjamin H. Warder, was filled with admiration 
for Whiteley’s prowess, and at once proposed that 
they should quit fighting and work in ag 
“Give me the right to make your reaper, and I'll 
Ray =~ five dollars apiece for all I can sell,” said | 
arder. 
“It’s a bargain,” responded Whiteley. And so | 
Gace arose the first consolidation in the harvester 
usiness. 


THE SOULS RELEASE 
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SSS ht aa SSS 
he body lieth in deep repose, 
The spirit wandereth where it will, 
By whispering brooks, o’er worn sea-paths, 
Or slopes of an old familiar hill. 


It is only a figure of speech, I know; 
How else such marvel of truth declare? 
For I, the body, am sleeping here, 
And I, the spirit, am wandering there. 


There are springs of life and haunts of peace 
Where the spirit goes, none ill nor sad; 

For the spirit: smiles when it wings return, 
And the body awakes refreshed and glad. 


Yet so does the spirit love to roam, 
And the wearied flesh for sweet rest yearn, 
That I, the body, shall some day sleep 
Unstirred by the tireless soul’s return. 


Then I, the spirit, afar or near, 

Shall heed the friends by the sleeping clay: 
“Rest, weary body, nor say good-by ; 

Our friend, the spirit, is here alway.” 


* ¢ 


TRIMMING THE CHURCH. 


eal in a good cause is admirable; but the 
- greater the zeal, the greater is the need of 
intelligence to direct it. In the pages of a 
recent book, “Over Against Green Peak,” Miss 
Zephine Humphrey tells a story that makes good 
the argument on this point. The book relates the 
more or less amusing happenings that befell three 
women from the city who retired to a farm and 
undertook the improvement of country life. One 
lesson was gained in their attempt to beautify the 
church. 
I had undertaken to “trim the church” on a 
certain Sunday. The task was one performed 


by all the summer-boarder young women in suc- 
cession during the summer months. Aunt Susan, 





taking her Sa’ — walk,—alone, as it happened, 
—with my responsibility on her mind, came sud- 
denly on a luxuriant tangle of hop-vines growing 
over a wall. | 

There was a small house across the road; but 
Aunt Susan, possessed with enthusiasm, did not 
in any way connect the decorative possibility | 
before her with a human use. | 

Sure of her purpose, she stripped the wall, and 
came back to me twined in fantastic wreaths, 
which gave her a somewhat Bacchic appearance. 

“TI looked out of the window and shook my fist,” 
the bereft hop-owner has told us since,—now one 
of our friendliest neighbors,—‘“and I said, ‘Is there 
anything those summer boarders won’t do?’” 

some misgivings, I must confess, when 
Aunt Susan made her triumphant appearance, but 
they had to do with the subtle contrast between 
the festive suggestion of the hop-vines and the 
sacred use to which they were to be put. I had 
no apprehension of our true guilt as trespassers 
and marauders. 

We were busily draping the pulpit next day, 
quite given over to our delight in unique artistic 
effects, when the sexton came in and told us 
gravely, hesitating a little, that some one had made 
off with all Mrs. ilson’s hop-vines the day before 
and that the poor woman was greatly d stressed 
because she had lost her winter’s supply of yeast. 

I think I see yet Aunt Susan’s face of horror 
and remorse as she = in the act of twinin 
one guilty tendril of her booty about the pulp 
Bible, and realized herdeed. The bell was already 
beginning to ring, the people were coming in. 
There was nothing for it but that we should com- 
Foe! our infelicitous decoration and slink down 

astily into our pew, hiding our diminished heads. | 

Bupgecssed laughter took me suddenly when 
Mrs. Wilson entered the church and saw her van- | 
ished property confronting her brazenly from the | 
very topmost crest of sanctity itself. If ever smug | 
insult was added to cold injury, it was here mani- 


| 





fest. But Jane’s sad eye admonished me. Jane | 
was deeply mortified. | 
“To think of your having taken the bread right | 


out of that poor woman’s mouth!” she whispered 
to Aunt Susan. | 
*® ¢ | 
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CEYLON COMBS. | 


erhaps there is nothing in Cingalese customs, | 
p writes H, W. Cave in “The Book of Ceylon,” | 

that strikes the stranger from the West as | 
so extraordinary as the custom which requires the | 
male population of the low country to wear long | 
hair twisted into a coil at the back of the head and | 
a horseshoe-shaped, tortoise-shell comb at the | 
top, while the women.remain innocent of this 
form of adornment. One of the great ambitions 
of the men of humble position is to possess and 
wear a huge comb of the finest luster and most 
perfect manufacture ; and many mark their higher 
social position with an additional comb, which 
rises to a considerable height above their glossy 
coil. 


The custom supports a large number of manu- 
factures. The artist in tortoise-shell obtains his 
raw_ material from the hawkbill turtle. His 
methods of detaching the scales were once so 
barbarous and cruel that a special law had to be 
passed forbidding them. 

The poor creatures used to be captured and 
suspended over a fire till the heat made the scales 
drop off, and then the turtles were released to 
grow more. — 

The practise arose from the circumstance that | 
if the shell were taken from the animal after death | 
the color became cloudy and milky. This, how- | 
ever, can be obviated by killing the turtle and 
wy immersing the carcass in boiling | 
water. . 
The plates, when separated from the bony part | 
of the animal, are very irregular in form. hey 
are flattened by heat and pressure. Being very 
brittle, they require carefu es. espe- 
cially as a high temperature, which would soften 
them, tends to darken and cloud the shell. They are 





therefore treated at as low a heat as is possible | 











for the work. Thickness is obtained by softening 
several plates and then applying pressure, when 
a union of the surfaces takes place. Under heat 
the shell is also molded into various artificia! 
forms. 

* © 


THE MONKEY UNDERSTOOD. 


iss Betty Trapp was going to Europe afte: 
M years of anticipation. She was now, there 
fore, reviving what she called in a possess 
ive way “my Italian” ; and the few musical phrase. 
that her lips had almost forgotten how to forn 
were being repeated and supplemented with thy 
aid of a pocket handbook of questions and answe) 
on all kinds of topics. One day, however, he: 
confidence received a cruel blow. She had a gov: 
sense of humor, and enjoyed relating it to hy 
friends. 


“T thought I was pretty good at pronunciativ: 
at least,” she said. “Italian always seemed sv 
what is the word?—not euphonious—I guess |! 
mean so phonetic, that Inever ~ ——_— one coul: 
be misunders . I was, though. 

“A hand-organ man came round to the hous 
one day, a regular Italian, with a beautiful): 
swarthy complexion, such as I shall see a lot «1 
over there. - 

“Well, he began to play, and I thought it woul 
be nice to try some phrases on him. So I we: 
i) 


ut. 

“He stopped grinding, and I asked him what |, 
thought the weather was going to be—in Italia: 
of course. He didn’t seem to understand. 

“I tried another, something about the bes: 
restaurant in town. Of course those were ridici 
lous questions, but I had to ask something, you 


now. 
“It didn’t do any good. I was sitting on the 
porcle step, looking up another to give him, whe: 
what do you suppose happened? The little mou 
key, of his own accord, came walking up to mc, 
and took off his hat, and brushed his ear, as much) 
as to say, ‘What were you asking?’ The orga: 
man began to roar with laughter, and I had to, too. 

“It was very funny, but I’ve got to revise my 
pronunciation, or that kind of thing will be hay)- 
pening all the time when I get to Italy.” 


*® ¢ 


HIS CONTRIBUTION. 


he Indian’s countenance is usually a stoical 
i model of impassibility, but beneath the im- 

mobile features lurks a keen sense of the 
ridiculous and a relish for mischief. That this is 
true is made plain in Mr. J. T. Irving’s “ Indian 
Sketches.” The author was with an expedition 
into the Pawnee district. In consideration of 
favors received, the chief of the tribe, in a moment 
of enthusiasm, had promised that his subjects 
should furnish the white party with horses. On 
the morning of the company’s departure the 
Indians brought in the pledged animals. 


It was evident that the Indians had made their 
romises in the excitement of the moment, anc 
hat the fulfilment was a matter of conscience, 
not of inclination. One horse was lame, one blind, 
and the ears of another were cropped close to the 
head. Each specimen was of the worst; the group 
was a collection of the maimed, halt and blind. 

At last all contributions were made but one, and 
the chief sent for the laggard. In a few moments 
he entered the party, a sly old white-heade«i 
Indian leading by a long buffalo tug a horse. 

Such a horse! Its tail was cut off short, its ribs 
stood out in bold relief, its very joints creaked as 
their owner walked stiffly forward. As for age, 
there was no means of telling that, for the teeth 
had long since dropped out. 

A_ smothered giggle went about among thc 
Indians as the horse stalked forward toward its 
future owner. The old Indian gravely put the 
halter in the hand of one of the soldiers, with as 
much impressiveness as if he were bestowing « 
princely gift. But there was a twinkle of mis- 
chief in the old fellow’s eye, and a stifled chuckle 
was heard rattling beneath the folds of his robe 
as — it over his face and disappeared in the 
crowd. 


* © 


HEROIC HENS. 


ne does not generally ascribe heroism to the 
O useful domestic hen, but in “The Bird 

Our Brother,” Olive Thorne Miller quotes 
Sir Edward Arnold’s story of the bravery (is- 
played by a hen when a ferret, escaped from con- 
finement, suddenly appeared before her. 


She was in charge of a brood of chicks, and thie 
ferret was evidently after something to eat. 

“Imagine,” says the narrator, “some rural 
matron aomety confronted with a dragon or 
foaming tiger! Terror would paralyze her. She 
could and would probably do nothing but scream ; 
but this fussy, foolish little Dame Partlett flutied 
out her gallant plumage and went for the monster 
so vigorously, ey and kicking and bewilder- 
ing him, that the little ones were a perched 
in a small fir-tree before the dangerous beast had 
filled his wicked mouth with her feathers and 
angrily given up the chase. 

“Our glorious order of the V. C. has been 
awarded for deeds which were the merest child's 
play compared to the valor of that heroic hen.”’ 

A similar devotion was exhibited by this wii- 
versally misunderstood bird during a disastrous 
fire in Minnesota, known in the annals of the state 
as the Hinckley Fire. When walking over the 
ruins a man discovered a dead hen sitting close 
on the ground. He poked her with his foot, whe! 
she fell over and disclosed a lively little brood of 
ducks, which ran out, apparently glad to |» 
released. She had protected them with her ow: 
life, for she could easily have escaped herself. 


* © 
BY INHERITANCE. 


hen a strange woman came for the soi) \! 
clothes, says a writer in the Balti 
News, the mistress of the house cam: |» 
the conclusion that her own laundress had si! 
| employed a new messenger, and made no comn | 
|on the circumstance. But when two weeks | ‘| 
gone by, and still the old laundress—know! ‘> 
Susan—did not appear, the mistress of the ho: -« 
felt that she would be lacking in her duty it 
did not make some inquiry about her. 

“Where is Susan?” she asked the tall, |) 
woman who came for the clothes. _ 

“She has gone to Pennsylvania to live, yess! 
returned the woman, with composure. “She Ww: '! 
to Pennsylvania some time ago, an’ she lef’ gow’ 
for yuh; but s’ long yuh didn’t seem tuh notic. ! 
didn’t say nuffin’.” . 

“But why didn’t she come and tell me and i 


= to make some arrangements about my |)‘ 
dry? 


“Well, she lef’ yo’ clothes tuh meh. She mit 
a will an’ lef’ dem clothes tuh meh. We’se s 
been good frien’s, an’ so w’en she lef’, she s'\ ! 
may wash yo’ clothes long ez I wush tuh, an’ « '* 


was no use worryin’ yuh bout hit, now was dé 
To this moderate and sensible question the ' > 
tress of the house found no ready response. 



















A GIFT AND A GAME. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. 


orraine and Doris Weston always thought it 

* the best of good news when they heard 

that Aunt Laura was coming for a visit; 
and even David and Philip, the twins, who 
were nine years old, and small Mary, who was 
not quite four, knew that 
something pleasant was 
sure to happen when Aunt 
Laura arrived on her an- 
nual visit. 

‘‘What do you suppose 
it will be this time?”’ 
asked David, as they all 
gathered at the sitting- 
room windows to watch 
for father, who had driven 
down to the depot to meet 
Aunt Laura. ‘‘Do you 
suppose it will be some- 
thing lovely to do, or do 
you guess it will be pres- 
ents ?’ 

‘*Both !’’ declared Doris, 
hopefully. 

‘*It?s sure to be some- 
thing we never thought of 
before,’? said Lorraine, 
with a little skip which 
meant that she could 
hardly wait for the good 
time coming. 

Mary skipped, too, and 
gurgled happily. 

When Aunt Laura 
jumped from father’s high 
cart and came running 
into the sitting-room, and 
hugged mama and kissed 
all the children, she ran 
back to the porch and 
called to father, ‘‘Be care- 
ful of that box; there 
is breakable stuff in it!’’ 

‘*Presents !’’ whispered Doris; and a little 
fear that it might be dolls crept into Lorraine’s 
heart, for she was sure that she had all the 
dolls she wanted. But none of the children 
asked a question. It was happiness enough for 
a while just to tell Aunt Laura all that had 
happened since her last visit, and listen to all 
the things she had to tell them. The winter 
was nearly over, and the days were growing 
longer, and at tea-time Aunt Laura said: 

‘*I know of a lovely thing to do just before 
Mary goes to bed.’’ 

Lorraine and Doris looked at each other joy- 
fully. The good time was beginning so 
promptly. ‘‘As soon as David finishes his 
supper,’’ continued Aunt Laura, with her pretty 
smile, ‘‘I want him to go to the kitchen, and 
Maggie will give him something. Tie must 
wear his cap and coat. What Maggie gives 
him he must take very carefully and walk 
slowly to the front gate, and wait there until 
we all join him.’’ 

“I’ve finished my supper!’ declared David, 
leaving a round sponge-cake untasted and hur- 
rying toward the kitchen. 

Aunt Laura nodded, and in a minute or two 
said, ‘‘Now, Lorraine, you go to the kitchen, 
take what Maggie gives you very carefully and 
stand beside David at the gate. Be sure and 
put on your hat and coat.’’ 

One by one the children were sent to the 
kitchen, even little Mary trotting off quite by 
herself. Then Aunt Laura went down the 
path to the gate. And there twinkled five tiny 
lights from five tiny lanterns, and five eager 
faces turned toward her as if ask- 
ing what joy would come next. 





DRAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD. 











Then Doris called out, ‘‘Look! Look!’’ 
And close to the meadow fence rose up a little 
cloud of tiny stars. Up, up they went and 
vanished in the clear air. 

‘Fireworks!’ exclaimed Philip. And now 
all the little lanterns seemed to dance, for it 
was very hard to stand in line with all these 
lovely and brilliant stars rising so near them. 





**It’s as good as Fourth of July!’’ said David. 

**We can have processions now !”’ said Philip, 
looking at his lantern proudly. 

‘‘Did we find the daylight, Aunt Laura?’’ 
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PUZZLES. 


1. INITIALS AND FINALS PUZZLE. 


The initials and finals spell, respectively, the 
| names of two acts of the Congress of the United 


asked little Mary, when Aunt Laura came up | States 


the field. 
‘*I think we found starlight,’’ said Doris, 
contentedly, swinging her lantern proudly. 


THE TEETER. 


“Tt’?s better than daylight; it’s better than 


anything !’’ declared David, as the third cloud | with a ong breath of satisfaction. 


of rose-colored tiny stars went toward the sky, 
followed by Roman candles and the red lights. 


” 


‘“*Anyway, it was lovely,’’ said Lorraine, 


the tiny lanterns were swung gaily, and all 
the children turned away happily toward home. 


— ae 


THE BUTTERNUT-TREE. 


By Maude L. Chamberlain. 


he nicest playground that | know is beneath a butternut-tree, 
Where my mother played, long years ago, when a little girl like me. 
Down by a rambling fence it stands, and there | like to go, 
And make believe it nods and speaks as the limbs wave to and fro. 


I like to think that its rustling leaves are telling tales to me 

Of the days when she was a little girl and played beneath the tree. 
They tell me that her hair was soft and curly, just like mine; 

But she didn’t wear these ribbon bows that stand up so pert and fine. 


Her little gowns, so quaintly made, would look quite queer to me 

If | could see her as she looked when she played beneath the tree. 

But then, perhaps my frocks seem odd to the tree as it looks below — | 
| wonder if it- doesn’t like best the gowns of long ago? 


And where I have my Teddy-bear to swing beside me here 

They say she had her corn-cob dolls—they must have been so queer! | 
But | know she loved them, every one, and was as happy as could be| 
As she softly sang them all to sleep beneath the butternut-tree. 


An arctic explorer who went in search of Doctor 
Franklin and found the record of his death. 
well-known Spanish queen, who had blue eyes 
‘and auburn hair. In defense of whose rights our 
country engaged in war. 
Their presence in this coun- 
try caused, at first, apparent 
prosperity, then fierce dis- 
cussion, and at last actual 
war. An Indian tribe whose 
chief conspired to drive the 
English from this country. 
An Indian chief who helped 
the English in the Pequod 

ar. The man who is said 
to have fired the first gun at 
Fort Sumter, in 1861. For 
Americans once 
fought. Point of land on 
the north side of the “Gate 
of Tears.” Was forced to 
resign his office as stamp 
master under the old Lib- 
erty Tree. The priest who 
received the news of his 
election as emperor while 
he was sweeping the temple 
stairs. An American prin- 


which 


cess. The first secretary of 
state of the Republic of 
Texas. A noted Indian 


chief who died in captivity. 
Was commander-in-chief of 
the United States army in 
1835. An Italian painter, 
pupil of Perugino. An au- 
thor read by Whittier in his 
boyhood, and mentioned in 
Snow-Bound. A Confeder- 
ate general who lost his leg 
at Bull Run. 


2. SYNCOPATIONS, 
Take a word that means crit- 

ical, slender and small, 
Syncopate, it’s an insect— 

and still it means small. 


A platform, the beak of a 
bird or a ship 

Turns into a_ liquor 
healthy to sip. 


A staging men build for a 
short time to use 

Becomes to chide rudely, to 
sputter, abuse, 


And proper, cca fit- 
ng, I’m to 


un- 


| Turns into assuming, forward and bold. 


Then all | Change a word that means gentle, 


quiet, serene 
To one that from cold will a Highlander screen. 
To stand in the place of, describe or to show 
Will change to take ill, or with anger to glow. 


3. KIDDLES. 

I. 
Each man and woman onthe earth __ 
Has me through life, e’en from their birth. 
Yet countless thousands have me never, 
Say ae hoping, striving on forever. 
You find me in the Bible, too, 
A wretched widower, 

It. 

You stand above my lowly bed ; 


‘tis true. 





I tower high above your head. 
I’m always green, yet sooth to tell, 
I’m red and brown and white, as well. 


Free as the air for all who come 

To make me costs a goodly sum. 
“There’s millions in me,” yet you’ll buy 
Much for a penny, if you try. 


Ill. 

I’m found within the schoolroom bright, 
And how the schoolboy hates me! 
Yet racing home from school at night, 

How eagerly he waits me! 
I’m found in halls of Congress, too, 
Where sit the sage and grandee ; 
They who oppose all measures new 
Find me at times quite handy. 
Two of us were prepared of yore, 
Done by a great lawgiver ; 
Mankind has conned us o’er and o’er, 
’T will cherish us forever. 


4. CHARADE. 
My first is a boy who says, “Is it true 
That my second showed which way the wind blew?” 
My whole is a game that children love well. 
Now what is the name—do you think you can tell? 


5. WHEN U CAME IN. 

When u came in, loving became discovered ; 
rove became worthless finery; cov- 
ered with gold became crime ; a set 





The shadows were not very deep 
now at six o’clock, but the tiny 
lights looked like dancing fireflies. 

*‘Now,”’ said Aunt Laura, ‘‘we 
will hunt for the daylight. Mary 
shall go ahead, then Doris and 
Lorraine next, and the boys can 
walk right behind me.”’ So the 
little procession filed down the 
shadowy country road. Little flick- 
ers of light could be seen here and 
there from the houses of neigh- 
bors, and at these Mary would 
wave her lantern and say, happily, 
‘Not daylight.’’ 

Down by the meadow bars two 
pheasants rose noisily and fled 
across the road; and when they 
reached the deep shadow of the big 
oak, then, indeed, the hunt for 
daylight really began. It was quite 
dark close to the big tree, and 
Aunt Laura stood them all in line 
and told them to look toward the 
meadow fence, and walked off in 
that direction. 

Lorraine could not keep from 
skipping, and Mary, who always 
wanted to do what Lorraine did, 
skipped, too, and the small lanterns 
twinkled bridhtly. 

‘Aunt Laura had a package,’’ 
said Philip in a whisper. 





“Never fear, Mrs. Elephant,"’ Pussy 
“The old bridge is quite safe. 
That I've tested it thoroughly, 


With my very own personal weight.” 


By L. J.B. 
Cat says; 
I may state 


day after day, 





of type became source; shape be- 
came a court-room; art of a tie 
became a Kussian whip; a boy be- 
came to praise; chance became a 
clown; cause of union became fas- 
tened. 


6. CHANGED HEADINGS. 
The shadows by the —— were so 
— they could see nothing. Every 
was alert, and every nerve 
was —. They would have given 
many —— to be away. 
and —— earned — a —. 


7. RIMED DIAMOND. 

My first is a letter found in bread ; 

My second to horses is often fed ; 

My third is a drink both rich and 
dark ; 

My ae is a weight of very high 
me 

My fifth is a part of every man’s 
brain ; 

My centrals spell 


a noted philoso- 
pher’s name. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last 
Number. 


1. January—“The Death of the Old 
Year’’—Tennysop ; February—“Aft- 
ernoon in February’’—Longfellow ; 
“March”’— Bryant; “April” —Emer- 
son; May, June, July—“Under the 
Willows” —Lowell; August— 

“Churehyard Roses”—Bayard Tay- 
lor; Septe mber—“A Song of Sep- 
te mber’ *—T. W. Parsons; October 
—“‘Autumnal Dreams’’—Bayard 
Taylor; “November’’—Thomas 
Hood ; December — ‘Snow - Bound” 
ae “I 

2. 1. Cop, per, field—Copperfield. 
11. Block, head — bloc = ad. It. 
Jam, ache, a—Jamaica. . Hurry, 
cane—hurricane. 

















“the ‘‘Young Turks,’”’ and by disaffection in the 














pi Independence Party, at its ome 
convention at Chicago, July 28th, nomina- 
ted for President Thomas L. Hisgen of Massa- 
chusetts, and for Vice-President John Temple 
Graves of Georgia. The platform condemned 
the arbitrary use of the writ of injunction in 
labor disputes, and demanded direct nominations 
by the people, a graduated income tax, a cur- 
rency issued by a central government bank, the 
government ownership of all public utilities, 
and the exclusion of Asiatic immigration. The 
Independence party has had state tickets in the 
field in New York, Massachusetts, and else- 
where, but this is the first time that it has 
entered national politics. 

@ 


7 Quebec Tercentenary.—The three 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
Quebec by Champlain was celebrated July 23d- 
25th with historical pageants, a military and 
naval review, a state ball, and other spectacles 
and ceremonies. The Prince of Wales, with 
his suite, came from England in the battle- 
ship Indomitable to preside over the exer- 
cises. Vice-President Fairbanks represented 
the United States; and American sailors and | ; 
marines from the battle-ship New Hampshire, 
and French sailors from a war-ship which had 
been sent to represent France, marched in a 
great parade on the Plains of Abraham, in 
which 23,000 soldiers and sailors passed in 
review before the Prince of Wales. 
& 


FN mercer for Turkey.— Alarmed by 
the activity of the reform party known as 


army, the Sultan of Turkey, July 24th, pro- 
claimed a constitution for that country, which 
guarantees personal liberty, religious toleration, 
compulsory primary education, a free press, 
equality of all subjects, security of property, 
and a parliament of two chambers. The 
Sultan also decreed a general political amnesty. 
The proclamation of these reforms was wel- 
comed by the people with enthusiastic but 
orderly demonstrations. The new constitution 
is practically identical with that which was 
proclaimed in 1876, and under which a parlia- 
ment assembled in 1877, but which was swept 
away in the war with Russia in that year. 
& 


ir the Olympic Games, which took place 
in London, July 13th-25th, an American, 
John J. Hayes, won the Marathon race—run- 
ning 26 miles and 385 yards in 2 hours, 55 minutes 
and 18 seconds ; and in the field and track events 
Americans scored in all 114% points, against 6644 
points for the athletes of the United Kingdom, 
12% for those of Sweden, and smaller numbers 
for the representatives of Canada, South Africa, 
Greece, Norway, Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
France, Australia and Finland. 


& 


lections in Cuba for the choice of munic- 

ipal and provincial officers were held August 

ist, without disorder. These were the first elec- 

tions since the intervention of the United States 
in 1906. ® 


| pe Fires swept through the Elk River 
valley, in British Columbia, in the early 
days of this month, destroying the towns of 
Fernie, Coal Creek and Hosmer, and causing 
serious losses elsewhere. More than 6,000 
people were driven from their homes. The 
property loss is estimated at about $7,000,000, 
and it is believed that nearly 100 persons were 
burned to death. * 


eath of Senator Allison. — United 

States Senator William Boyd Allison ‘of 
Iowa, Republican, died August 4th, aged 79. 
Mr. Allison entered the Senate in 1873, after 
eight years’ service in the 
|| House of Representatives, | 
|| and had served continuous- 
ly since that date. He was 





| 

| 

| the ‘‘father’’ of the Senate, 

} and had served continu- | 
ously longer than any Sen- 
ator had ever served before. | 
He had been already cho- | 
sen by primary for another | 
term, from March, 1909. 
Mr. Allison had been er | 
many years the leader of | 

the eee as deen of the caucus, and | 

of the committee on appropriations. He enjoyed | 

the full confidence of his party and the respect | 

of all in public life. ‘ 


ther Recent Deaths.—Sir William Ran- 

dal Cremer, member of the British House 
of Commons for nearly 20 years, one of the fore- 
most advocates of international peace, founder of 
the interparliamentary union, and _ recipient | 
of the Nobel peace prize in 1903, died July 22d, 
aged 70.—— Llewellyn Powers, Republican 
Representative in Congress from the 4th Maine 
district 1877-9, and from 1901 to the day of his 
death, and Governor of Maine 1897-1901, died 
July 28th, aged 70. 











| SENATOR ALLISON. 





| spot where the eruption was said to be in prog- 
|ress was made, on March 3d, by Mr. H. R. 


| due to the ignition of petroleum exuding from 




















NATURE & SCIENCE 


<>) 
yaw of the Earth.—As we look up 
through the transparent atmosphere on a| 4 
clear night and see the moon beaming brilliantly 
down upon us, we may think, ‘‘ What a wonder- 
ful sight the continents and oceans of the earth 
would present if we could view them from the 
moon!’’ But according to the conclusions of 
Mr. C. G. Abbot, the director of the Astrophys- 
ical Observatory of the Smithsonian Institution, 
aman on the moon would catch but fleeting 
glimpses of the outlines of our continents. 
‘*The true radiating surface of the earth, as a 
planet,’’ says Mr. Abbot, ‘‘is chiefly the water 
vapor at an elevation of 4,000 meters (13,000 
feet), or more, above the sea-level.’’ In conse- 
quence, the man in the moon would see the 
features of the earth dimly outlined in the glare 
of light reflected from the atmosphere. 


- 

H@ey's Comet Meteors.—Mr. W. F. 

Denning, the English astronomer, who is 
particularly known for his studies of meteors, 
points out that the meteoric shower radiating 
from the constellation Aquarius during the first 
week in May seems to be composed of particles 
following the path of Halley’s comet. If this 
is a fact, he thinks these meteors should become 
more numerous as the comet approaches peri- 
helion, probably in May, 1910. The Leonid 
and Andromedid meteors, both of which follow 
the paths of comets, congregate more thickly 
near their perihelia. Mr. Denning also remarks 
that since the Aquarid meteors are visible nearly 
every year, they must, like the Perseids, form a 
complete ellipse about the sun. If, then, they 
really follow the path of Halley’s comet, they 
present the spectacle of an elliptical ring of 
meteors extending from the center of the solar 
system to a point beyond the orbit of Neptune. 

& 


wo Contrasted Races.—The island of 
Madagascar presents a remarkable contrast 
between the two races of men 
which inhabit it. These cor- 
respond with the two distinct 
regions of which the.island is 
composed. The central part 
is a mountainous mass, ‘‘hav- 
ing the color, the consistence 
and the fertility of brick.’’ 
Only the bottoms of the val- 
leys are cultivable. This 
region is inhabited by the 

HOVA. Hovas, who are cultivators 
on a small scale, and who show aptitude for 
commerce and industry. They readily accept 
the civilized ideas taught them by the French 
masters of the island. The lower region sur- 
rounding the central mass, and including three- 
quarters of the island, is , wishineateaiins 
eovered with brush, trees, 
natural fruits and pastures. 
Its inhabitants are indolent 
and savage, and show prac- 
tically no progress toward | 
civilization, ° f 


Ooze of Pitchblende. | ¥ 
—The Hon. R. J. Strutt, ‘— -- 
in a recent lecture on radio- —— 
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active change in the earth, remarked that in Eng- 
land pitchblende, the source of radium, is found | 
only in Cornwall, in veins in granite and slate. | | 
To the question, ‘‘How did it get there?’’ he | ¢ 
proposed the answer that it was derived from the | 
surrounding granite, which examination showed 
to contain radium to the amount of one part in 
a million million. 
appeared, the total quantity of radium in the | 
crust of the earth to a depth of 40 or 50 miles | 
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At this rate, minute as it| 


x 


was more than sufficient to account for the! 4 


internal heat of the earth. 


& 
— Bites.—The question whether the | 4 


bite of a spider can have serious effects on 
the human system having been again raised, 
the French scientific journal, La Nature, 
replies, through a physician, that spider bites 
are not dangerous. Nevertheless, the doctor 
says that in some rare cases the bite of a spider 
may produce sufficient inflammation to require 

| local treatment. The best plan is to wash the 
bitten place with pure water, and, if practi- 
| cable, apply a little antiseptic lotion. In the 
| vast majority of cases the bite even of a large 
spider causes nothing more than a slight local | 
| irritation. 
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| Ae Volcano.— Not long ago 
somewhat sensational reports were spread 
abroad of the outburst of a volcano in the Santa 
Monica Mountains, California. A visit to the 


Johnson of the Geological Survey. He found 
that the phenomena supposed to be volcanic were 


shale rocks, caused either by lightning or by 
spontaneous combustion. He found strong sul- 
phurous fumes. issuing from holes in the rock, 
and near these holes the shale was heated to a 
dull cherry red. The shale belongs to an oil- 
bearing stratum. Similar phenomena have here- 
tofore been noted at points in Santa Barbara 
County. 
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+ New Geenesien Quality 
Will Meet Every Need 


OTHING could more clearly indicate the popu- 

larity of the New Companion Sewing Machine 

than the world-wide demand for it, the machine having 
already been serit into twenty different countries. 








The New Companion has made a name for itself 
solely upon merit. We have no agents; the ever- 
increasing sales of our machine have been made simply 
because our customers recommend it to their friends. 
Prospective customers may rest assured that when 
they purchase a New Companion they will secure the 
highest possible type of sewing machine. 





THE POSITIVE DOUBLE DROP FEED. 


Our limited space will not permit of even a refer- 
ence to some of the special features. An illustrated 
Booklet of forty pages gives full particulars. If the 
necessities of your sewing room require the purchase 
of a new sewing machine we would suggest a careful 
reading of our Booklet. 





I wonder every time I use my New Companion how you can sell it for that price. I 
shall certainly do my best to advertise this machine among my friends and neighbors. 
—Mrs. JAMES L. FLEWELLING, Waterville, Me. 


My New Companion Sewing Machine is giving perfect satisfaction. We are 
delighted with it. Have used nearly all the attachments and find that they work 
erfectly. The tucker is the nicest we have ever used, and we have done some beauti- 
ul work with it. I take pleasure in recommending the New Svea Machine to 
any one in need of a sewing machine.—Mrs. H. F. SmirH, Newton, N. 


I have given my New Companion Sewing Machine a thorough trial, and write to tell 
you I am well pleased with it. I think it is equal to the highest priced sewing machines 
sold by agents here.—Mrs. Eva TEAL, Falls City, Ore. 


In January, 1906, I ordered a New Companion Sewing Machine. It came promptly. 
For easy running and good sewing, I have never seen its superior. In my opinion I 
could have made no better selection.—Mrs. ‘T. N. MCALISTER, Chester, Ark. 





TEN STYLES—ONE QUALITY. 


Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers . ; : $17.75 
Style 14, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . ‘ ‘ 20.75 
Style 24, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers , , 21.75 
Style 3, Cabinet, Hand Lift . , ‘ ‘ . 23.75 
Style 4, Companion Special . , ‘ ‘ ‘ 19.25 
Style 5a, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . ‘ ‘ 20.75 
Style 7a, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers , : 21.75 
Style 104, Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift P . 24.75 
Style lla, Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift . ‘ 26.75 
Style 124, Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift 29.75 


Our Booklet will show you how we can supply High-Grade, Warranted 


Sewing Machines at such exceedingly attractive prices. 


WE PA 4 THE FREIGHT. At the above prices we deliver 


the sewing machines freight 
paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra 
we will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office 
in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, orto any freight office 
west of these four states. SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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t was noon of Saturday, and in spite of a|tax on my residence is paid, I tell you. 
rushing half-day just lived, Blaikie saw no | man was probably sent out to shut off the water 
prospect of getting away from his office | from the vacant lot, and he’s made a mistake 


before dark. He figured that there was enough 
important work piled on his desk to last three 
days, and he had just decided to work straight 
through the lunch-hour, to save time, when the 
telephone-bell rang. Swinging round, he jerked 
down the receiver, and this is what he heard: 
“That you, Mr. Blaikie? This is Augusta, 
the maid. Say, what we going to do, Mr. 
Blaikie? The man has just now been here an’ 
turned off all the water. Yes, sir; turned the 





| ently started to examine the records and ascertain 


water off the house, sir. First he come an’ told | 


us to fill up the bath-tub an’ everything else, if 
we wanted any water over Sunday, an’ he 
talked awful sassy, too. He said you hadn’t 
paid for it, an’ you’d have your troubles gettin’ 
the water on again. Said you’d have to go an’ 
pay three dollars an’ a half for a permit or 
something, besides paying up the tax. An’ he 
said —’’ 

‘‘Look here, Augusta,’’—Blaikie succeeded 
at last in breaking in,—‘‘what are you talking 

















“I TELL YOU 
HE HAS 
DONE ITI” 


about? My water-tax was paid last May. 
couldn’ t shut the water off.’’ 


‘But he have, sir, sure, Mr. Blaikie. You | shut off.’ 


can ask Mrs. Manford. She talked to him, too 


| dence was paid, while Blaikie, the busy man, 
stumped back and forth in the office, growing 





He | he directed, curtly. 


She told him the lady of the house was down- | 


town, and she was sure you must have paid, | promptly. 


but he wouldn’t stop for nothiig. He went | 


ahead an’ turned it off, an’ then he come around | tell me whether the water runs or not?’ was 
to the kitchen an’ told me he’d done it—just as | the next query. 


sassy.’? 
“Oh, he did, did he? Well, I’ll see to it, 
Augusta. You tell Mrs. Manford I said there 


| he waited in silence until the word came back. 


was some mistake, and I’d attend to it right | 


away.”’ 


thought that meter affected your house, too.”’ 


Two minutes later the man who had not | 


time to eat his lunch was striding toward the 
elevator. He understuod the whole thing, but 


there had been no use explaining to Augusta. | 
| and on being told to let down a bucket and pull 


The water-tax on his residence frontage was 
paid, as he had said, but the charges on the 
vacant fifty feet to the north, which he had 
acquired a year or two before for the purpose 
of preventing a flat building from being squeezed 
in next to his house, were regulated by a meter 
which had no connection with the house, and 
he had only that morning mailed a tardy check 
in payment of them. 

Blaikie had always felt injured about having 
to put in a meter and pay an extra rate on that 
vacant lot, just for sprinkling, but he had not 
exactly planned to let the thing run until the 
water was turned off. Now, he reflected sav- 
agely, some bungling idiot, despatched from the 
city hall for the purpose of shutting off the 
water from the vacant lot, had shut it off at 
the house instead. And Blaikie was not soothed 
»y remembering that his wife’s friend, the 
ee Mrs. Manford from New York City, 

as visiting in his home, and that the next day 

ould be Sunday. 


By the time he reached the city hall and) 
vund the water department, his face was richly | 


iushed. *‘Can you give mea few minutes?”’ he 
uquired, meekly enough, but his tone implied, 
“You’ d better, and be quick about it, tov.’’ 


_* Certainly,”” was the genial answer, and | 
‘laikie proceeded to pour out his troubles, not | latest news from Marjory’s home. 
orgetting to mention that he had mailed’a cheek | | got it. 


| 
| 


or the trifling sum that morning. 

“Look here, John,’’ said the man behind the 
desk, when Blaikie paused, ‘‘did you send any- 
body out to shut off the water at 6030 Diversey 
Avenue??? 


‘ 
‘No, sir,’’ was the answer. 


eit conse he didn’t,” Blaikie put in, im-| criticizes the cook, and most everything. He 
y 














LAIKIE’S BUSY DAY | 


BY GRACE E. CODY 


The 


and shut it off at the house instead—and I want 
to know what you’re going to do about it. I 
can’t stay here all day to find out, either. This 
is Saturday, and I’m going to have water in 
that house before night, or know the reason 
why.”’ 

The only part of this outburst to take effect 
was the sentence, ‘‘You look it up,’’ and slow- 
moving machinery in human shape was pres- 


whether the water-tax on Mr. Blaikie’s resi- 


warmer and warmer. 

‘*Well, Mr. Blaikie,’’ said the man behind 
the desk at last, with the air of announcing 
something entirely new, ‘‘the water-tax on your 
residence was paid last May.’’ 

It took some effort on Blaikie’s part to answer 
calmly. ‘‘I told you so halfan hour ago. And 
I’m ina hurry. What I want to know is, Are 

you going to get that water turned on again 

or not?’”’ 

‘*This seems to belong to the meter depart- 
ment,’’ was the urbane answer. ‘‘You see, 
no man has been sent’out from here. We 
don’t know anything about it.’’ 

Accordingly, to the meter department 
Blaikie went, and told his story again, in a 
voice that was going up the scale crescendo. 
A second lengthy investigation revealed the 
fact that a man had been sent out from there 
to shut off the water at the meter. 

‘**But that man wouldn’t shut off the water 
at your house, Mr. Blaikie,’’ said the cheer- 
ful gentleman of the meter department. 

At this point Blaikie lost his poise com- 
pletely, and shouted at the top of his voice, 
“‘Wouldn’t! Wouldn’t, do you say? Don’t 
stand there telling me what he would do or 
wouldn’t do! I tell you he has done it! The 
water is turned off right now! What are 
you going to do about it ?’’ 

‘But, Mr. Blaikie, he’d have had to take 
out an iron rod ten feet long in order to shut 
off the water from your house. He didn’t 
go prepared —’’ 

“‘Didn’t, eh? Didn’t go prepared! Did 
you or did you not hear me say that my maid 
had just telephoned me that it is turned off ? 
Call up my house, if you don’t believe it.’’ 

**All right. What’s your number ?’’ 

Blaikie gave it with a grunt of exaspera- 
tion. ‘‘Ask if it’s Mr. Blaikie’s residence,’’ 

“Ask if you’re speaking 
to the maid. Then ask if the water’s been 


The clerk obeyed implicitly. 
‘*Yes, sir, it’s shut off,’?’ Augusta answered, 


**Will you go and open the faucets and then 


A scornful smile wreathed Blaikie’s lips, but 


‘She says it runs all right, Mr. Blaikie,’’ 
was the report. ‘‘ You see, the man undoubtedly 


Blaikie set his lips and swallowed once or 
twice. He was sympathizing with that sea- 
captain who hailed a passing ship and begged 
for water because his crew was dying of thirst, 





some up, discovered that he had sailed into the | 
Amazon without knowing it. But he died | 
hard. 

**Give me that receiver !’? he demanded. Then 
he said, ‘‘Hello, Augusta! I want you to go 
and open those faucets again and see whether 
the water keeps running. That may have 
been just a little that was standing in the 
pipes.’” 

After what seemed to Blaikie an unearthly 
wait, the cheerful answer came back, ‘‘ Yes, 
sir; it runs all right.”’ 

‘*Well, look here, then, what did you mean by 
making me race over here on a fool’s errand 
when I didn’t have time to breathe ?’’ 

‘*‘Why, Mr. Blaikie, that man he said ’twas 
off, you know,”’ Augusta explained, sweetly. 

Then Blaikie hung up the receiver and faced 
the little group that had gathered. 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, with a sickly smile, 
*“*T don’t smoke myself, but—I’ll remember 
you.”’ 
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NO NEED FOR CONSULTATION. 


unt Mary met her little niece in the park, 
and seized the opportunity to gather the 
And she 


‘* And how is your papa, dear?’’ she inquired, | 
finally. | 
“Oh, papa is critically ill!’’ 
‘He is? Why, what is the matter?’ 
**T don’t know. Not much, I guess. But | 
he criticizes me, and he criticizes ma, and he | 


**Nobody said he had. The frontage | is very critically ill! Ma says so.’’ 
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SANATIVE SHAVING. 

New Method Which Makes Shaving a 

Pleasure to Men with 
Tender Skins. 

Cuticura Soap is a luxury for shaving. 


A 


It possesses 


in a modified form all the emollient, sanative and 
antiseptic properties of Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure, while supplying a firm, moist, non-drying, 


creamy and fragrant lather. This up-to-date method 
of shaving dispenses with the unsanitary shaving 
mug, is most agreeable and comforting, and makes 
frequent shaving a pleasure rather than a discomfort. 
Full directions wrapped around each cake of soap.{ Adr. 
STAMPS === 40 U.S. for the names of 2 collectors 

and 2c. postage. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 


2 FINE ART POST CARDS 


New, Beautiful Subjects. All dif- 
ferent. Same cardssold by dealers 














at 6 cents each. 200 BROADWAY, 
WRITE NOW. King & Co., Dept. 42, NEW YORK. 
Agents:$103.50 50 per month HIS\OES 17 
Giebner, Columbus, “e sold 22 | in % U7 
Sean, ante ees you can do pan in TO THE EN 


how. Pras Ourrir. Thomas Mfg. Ce., 59 Home Bidg.,Dayton,0. 


Pony Rigs for 








Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehi 


cles, all styles, strong, roomy, safe, com 
bine best material, original designs, 
expert workmanship—nobby and dura 
ble. OUR PONY FARM is 
the best stocked in the West. Prompt 
shipments. Illustrated catalogue free 
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Boys and Girls 















| COMES OUT A RIBBON 
eo 
ON THE BRUSH 


sidan i 


‘COUG ATE’S’ 


ANTISEPTIC » 
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DENTACECREAM 


PERFECT, not only in its deli- 
cious flavor and wonderful 
cleansing power, but in the real 
convenience of the new package. 

More efficient than liquid, less 
wasteful than powder. 


We couldn’t improve the cream, 
so we improved the tube. 


Send 2 cents for sample tube. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 
55 John Street, New York. 














| MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 522 Office Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


with conversation 


and laughter with 


or after dessert. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 








Festino 


Another des 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almoud 
enclosing a 
kernel of 
licious cream, 


de- 











NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





ZOU Intelligent — Up- To Dene: Wo- 
men, who have used PEARLINE | 


| long enough to know it— some of you for | 


th 
to 


irty years —couldn't do a greater favor | 
poor Soap- Rutty Women than to tell 


| the 2m of your experience with PEAR- 


| LINE 


-— Frail Women who can’t do 


Washing and Cleaning without Harm, but 


MUS1 


:— Well-To-Do Women who 


have Delicate things to be Preserved, and | 
Women who must Economize in help and 


© 


LINE — TELL 


it 


them need PEAR- | 
them how much Labor | 


much Easier the | 


of 


lothing _— All 


Saves 


you ;—= how 


Work of Washing and Cleaning; — how 


fe 


uch Longer Clothes last; — how much | 


| Better they Look while they last. 


TE. DOES THE WORK 
1 INSTEAD OB YOU 
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The Premo 


ation is very simple. 
Film Pack, close the back, and the Camera 
for exposure. 


been exposed, pull out a black paper and 
ready for the next. The Premo Junior ha 


two tripod screws, 
shutter. It is a convenient size, 5% 
weighs ten ounces. 


laced in the Camera. 
until the films are exhaust 


Pack re 
repeate 





$534434444 


& 
ad 


HIS Premois suitable for all members of the family, 
and will make a picture 244 x34 inches. The oper- 
Open the back, drop in a Premo 


No focusing—just point the Cathera at 
any object, press the button, and the exposure is made. 
There are twelve films in each pack. When one has 


plated trimmings, a horizontal and vertical finder, 
and a time and instantaneous 
x44 inches, and 
Our Offer does not include the 
Film Pack. This will be included for 40 cents extra. 
It is not necessary to use the entire Pack; one or more 
exposed films may be removed at any time and the 
Li + ees may be 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 70 cts. extra. Price $2.00. 
Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver; or by mail for 20 cts. extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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unior Camera. 


is loaded 


you are 
s nickel- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus ted 
weekly paper for all the family. Its su 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Eatevod 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
seribers in a nee weekly issue o 


ven to sub- 
the paper, 
althou h eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all add ional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers 


ae Fy Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment tostrangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the gender: 's risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt nd —_ 
by us, the date after the address on you 
which shows when the subscription expires. aril 
be changed. 


Always give. the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our boo “4 unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
5s PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








“ ARTHRITIS DEFORMANS.” 


“his is the name of a chronic dis- 

ease of the joints, which is more 

frequent in women than in men, and 

generally declares itself between 

the ages of thirty-five and fifty-five. 

It was at one time supposed to be 

closely related to rheumatism or 

gout, but this belief is no longer 

held, although the disease is perhaps 

more likely to overtake people with 

a family history of gout. It is pretty generally 

conceded to be of nervous origin, and its symp- 

toms are undoubtedly increased by anything 

which tends to lower the general health, such as 

exposure, damp dwellings, poor hygienic sur- 

roundings, improper diet, and especially worry 
and exhaustion. 

The chronic form of arthritis deformans, which 
is the form under consideration at present, is most 
insidious in its beginnings, often attacking one 
joint only, but gradually spreading to nearly every 
joint in the body. 

One peculiar characteristic of this complaint is 
the symmetrical way in which it makes its attacks. 
If, for example, the middle finger of one hand is 
the first to suffer, the middle finger of the other 
hand will come next. Each joint as it is attacked 
becomes the seat of much pain, tenderness on 
pressure, and swelling, and there is likely to be 
more or less rise of temperature. 

The progress of the disease is not steady, there 
being long seasons of apparent cessation when, 
although the joint deformity persists, all the other 
symptoms cease. These periods of relief may 
last for weeks or months, and have been known 
to last for years. 

Although arthritis deformans is recognized as 
an incurable disorder, it does not directly threaten 
life itself, and many sufferers from it live to ex- 
treme old age. The mischief done to the joints 
during the acute stage, in the form of swelling, 
muscular contractions and atrophy, is in direct 
ratio to the length of the attack, and treatment 
therefore becomes of great importance. 

The inflamed joints should be kept at rest. Such 
exercise as they receive should be with the direct 
purpose of preventing contractions and deform- 
ities, and should take the form of gentle and 
skilful massage, when it can be borne. Great 
restriction of diet is unwise, as patients suffering 
from this disease are already below par, and need 
every advantage of nutrition. The patients do 
best in a warm, dry climate, and in good weather 
should be outdoors as much as possible. 

Treatment by baths helps some cases, but that 
is a matter for the physician to determine. In 
home treatment, relief of pain may be gained by 
hot fomentations or the immersion of the joint in 
water as hot as can be borne. 


* #¢ 


BRAIDING BONNETS. 


traw hats, which even horses wear nowadays in 

sunstroke weather, were neither cheap nor 
common in New England a century ago. For 
some years hats and bonnets of straw were all 
imported from England. Then some clever 
Yankee women learned to make their own, and 
then their neighbors’, and finally to supply the 
shops and milliners, at least in part. 

In West Newbury the pretty daughter of a 
thriving farmer desired a straw bonnet in the 
style just introduced from London, but felt she 
could not afford it. An aunt offered to teach her 
to make one, explaining that during the Revolu- 
tion she had learned to braid straw, because a 
brother who suffered from headaches had so 
lamented the wearing out of the straw hat he had 
been wearing that she determined to replace it. 

It was a foreign hat, the property of a seafaring 
cousin then a prisoner of war in Dartmoor; and 
first going to the oat-field and cutting a supply of 
straw, she had unbraided, braided and rebraided 
its shabby remains until she had caught the secret 
and made an excellent copy. 

Clever aunt and eager niece set to work enthu- 
siastically to produce a bonnet. Oat straw was 
again employed, the braiding soon achieved, the 
crown molded on a mortar turned upside down, 
the brim made separately and sewed on. It was 
a triumph! 

Other hats and bonnets were soon made for the 
family, and requests and orders poured in from 
outside for more. As the industry grew, the 
women aspired to produce white bonnets as well 
as those in the natural color. So they made a 
bleachery. Holes were bored in the head of a 














barrel, strings were passed through and the bon- 
nets suspended within, sulphur sprinkled over 
embers placed in the dish of a foot-stove beneath, 
and the whole made tight with plugs and wrapped 
close in an old patchwork quilt. The sulphur 
fumes thus confined bleached the bonnets as 
daintily white as the best imported ones. 

Soon fancy plaits, diamond, wavy and other 
elaborate patterns, became fashionable, but the 
bonnet-makers rose to the occasion. Once the 
younger member of the firm spent several hours 
seated amid a litter of straw trying to copy a tiny 
piece of intricate trimming braid cut from an im- 
ported bonnet. She succeeded, and later learned 
to make straw plumes, pompons, tassels and lace 
edgings, some copied and others of her own design. 

The business ceased only with the simultaneous 
establishment of straw factories and the wedding 
of the youngest and cleverest of the bonnet- 
makers. 
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A COMMON ERROR. 


66 M*® I examine the children a little as to their 

knowledge of the language?” asked the 
visitor at the grammar-school, an old gentleman 
with a benevolent aspect of countenance but a 
shrewd twinkle in his eye. 


“Certainly you may,” smilingly answered the 
teacher. 

The old gentleman stepped to the blackboard 
and wrote this sentence upon it: 

“Pennsylvania abounds in anthracite coal.” 

“Now,” he said, “I should like to have some 
child point out the mistake in that sentence.” 

One of the older girls came forward, picked up 
the chalk, and rewrote the statement thus: 

“Anthracite coal abounds in Pennsylvania.” 

“Not so bad,” said the visitor, “but you haven’t 
found it.” 

Another changed it as follows: 

“Pennsylvania abounds with ——~ re” coal.” 

“Still incorrect,’’ was the comme 

“Anthracite coal is abundant in Pennsylvania,” 
wrote a third. 

“That will not do, either,” said Mr. Baxter. 

5 of the big boys tried his hand, with this 
result: 

“Pennsylvania is abundantly supplied with an- 
thracite coal.” 

“No; that is not so good.”’ 

Then a little boy stepped forward, and with his 
fing er erased the word “coal.” 

hat word isn’t needed, ” he said. “‘Anthra- 

cite’ means hard coal.” 

“Right,” said the visitor. ,“You have one bright 
pupil, anyhow, Miss Adair.” 


* 
LABOR-SAVING STYLE. 


r. Perkins did not often comment on his wife’s 

dress or make suggestions, but one day he 
looked at her so long and thoughtfully that she 
inquired if there was anything he did not like 
about her new gown. 


“No, my dear,” said Mr. Perkins, hastily, “cer- 
tainly not. I was only thinking. That waist of 
yours seems to be so elaborate, with the lace and 

all. Why not have a simpler mode of dress?” 

“Why not, indeed?” said Mrs. Perkins, sweetly. 
“T suppose you've, Seen one that just pleased you. 
What was it like 

“Tt was white; ” said her husband; “all white 
and perfectly plai nh, my Geer, not a particle of lace 
or ruffling or what I I have heard you call 
rege of the a. All there was, my 
dear, was a simple little braid in flower patterns 
of some sort. It covered the entire waist. 

“TI sat beside the lady for half an hour in the 
ear, and I can assure you it was quite neat and 
attractive. Simmons and I spoke of it on the 
way up from the train. He said he should mention 
it to his wife.’ 

“You poor longa creatures!” said Mrs. Per- 
kins, tenderly. “The d ays and days it must have 
—— A make that ‘neat, simple, plain little 
wa s cA RL 
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THE VOICE OF FAME. 


x American author of some note was passing a 
summer in New Hampshire. One day he 
received word that a distinguished Englishman 
was visiting in the country town and would like 
to call upon the author, of whom, he added in his 
note requesting an audience, he had heard. 


Somewhat flattered, the author wondered to 
himself who nee spoken to the distinguished Eng- 
lishman about h 

“Some Ontord ‘di itary, doubtless,” he re- 
flected, pleasantly, “or possibly some London 
publisher or critic,” and he awaited the stranger's 
att a —_ interest. 

heard of me,” he ventured, after 
the “usta greetings had been’ spoken. “Weil, that 
is odd ight I ask who —” but his visitor inter- 
rupted him. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “I heard all about you before 
I got fiere. The porter on the Pullman told me 
that 7 were the ery man to come to to ask 
about the best route to Niagara, and what hotel 

I'd better stay at. 
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HIS ALTERNATIVE. 


tis best to keep one’s personal dignity at what- 

ever cost. A befitting sense of what is due 
one never comes amiss, even within prison pre- 
cincts. This truth was appreciated by an Irish- 
man whose expression of it is quoted by Michael 
MacDonagh, in “Irish Life and Character.” The 
prisoner, refractory and obstinate, flatly refused 
to work in the treadmill. 

The man was neous before the governor of 
the prison for disobedience. The governor asked 
him what reason he could give for not following 
out his orders. 

“Me go on the _ treadmill!” exclaimed the 
prisoner, drawing himself up to his full height of 
offended dignity. “Never, sir! I’d rather lave 
the jail first!” 
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GETTING ITS STRENGTH OUT. 


M*: Wickersham had advertised for an expe- 
rienced cook. The first applicant who came 
in answer to the advertisement was a stout, red- 
haired young woman. Mrs. Wickersham pro- 
pounded several questions to her, which she 
answered in a fairly satisfactory manter. Then 
she asked her: 

“How long do you boil tea?” 

“Well, mem,” said the ae woman, “some 
folks biles it longer, an’ some shorter. It’s all a 
matter o’ taste.’ 

“But you do boil it, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, cert’nly; but I’ve allus thought that 
two hours was long cuoagh to bile any tea. You 
can git all the stren’th out of it in that time.” 





White Teeth. “ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adv. 


20 ~ ~10c 


FINEST vm i * rx A ST AMERICAN CITIES. 
All different. Regular price 60 cents. Special intro- 
ductory price 10 cents while they last. WRITE Now. 
VICTOR CARD CO., 202 Broadway, New York, Dept. 6. 


Wanted to learn telegra- 

phy and take co 

oe Good wages. 

enses low. Schoo! 36 

ta old. Connected with railroads. yo 4 See. 
ALENT: GRAPH 


INE’S SCHOOL OF TELEG 


THE BEST BYEBt 
25 post saatos 10c 
POST-GARDS 
BEST CARDS AND BEST VALUE YOU EVER SAW. 


Extraordinary. Money returned if not satisfactory. 
STAR CARD CO., 684 Broadway, New York, Dept. 7 


Mated pair Write to- — S uab 
kissing .— 
From eggs Book, 
= a in 

HOW TO MAKE-MONEY BREEDING SQUABS, 


summevel ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 

: allowed on every bicycle we sell. 
We Ship ip on Appro val and trial 
ety; Fe fey 
using it ten days don't pay a cent. 


Do not buy 

Factory Prices {./5. "2° 
1, pair of tires from anyone at any Price until 
\\m you receive our latest Art Catalogs of high 
=* — bicycles and sundries and learn our un- 
card of prices and marvelous new offers. 
ly Costs accent to write a postal 
will be sent you FREE 
You will get much valuable 

information. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 
Tires, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, 
parts, repairs and sundries at Aa// usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A51, Chicago 








THE BIGGEST OFFER YET! 
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Varicose Veins Described 
in our Booklet. Their cause, relief and cure. 
Written GS the highest authority on this sub- 
Toct t. Our seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


afford eee relief and often 
cure Var 
Knees, ea nkles, 
—_. Leg Swellings, ete. _— 
to measure from new elastic of 
our own weaving. Send for the 
Booklet, self - measuring 
directions and our prices. 
‘urtis & Spindel) tic 








Cc 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 
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Pi positive Relier 


pt Get Mennen’s (the original). 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Sat J. 







































Here is an 
Tron Clad gauze 
stocking with double 
garter top and double sole, 
as well as heels and toes. The 
double garter top resists wear 
on the knee and where the 
supporter takes hold; the 
double sole, heels and toes 
protect the stocking where 
the hardest wear comes. 

Made of fine combed Egyptian 
gassed yarn, giving it a beautiful 


lisle finish. egular Iron Clad 
quality and extra good value. 


Price 25c. a Pair. 









Not Iron ; but lots of hard wear in them. 


Ask your dealer for No. 92, If 
he can't supply you, send us 26c. 
for each pair wanted. Also 
write for our booklet, Hosiery 
Economy—tor the whole family. 


COOPER WELLS & poor go 


300 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
For Men. 


The Cushion Sole of the 
Worth Shoe takes the jar 
off in walking, lightens 
your step, saves the shoes, 
faves your nerves, pre 
vents ~~ These ad 
vantages ma! 


The Worth 




















DAVID CUMMINGS Cushion Sh 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) oe 


Maker of Shoes for §5 yrs. 


an especially good hot weather shoe. The Cush- 
ion Sole acts asa maqttrese to the foot, insuring 


rest and comfort moisture- proof and 
is a non-conductor of heat. When you once wear 
The Worth Cushion Sole, you will not go 
back to the ordinary sole at any price. 


MEN’S $4.00, $4. 50, $5.00. 
WOME: 
$2.00, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00. 
If peer Socio will 
not su; 
we'll ‘selt ae 
direct. 










Send dealer’s name 
and ask for Catalogue. 
THE CUMMINGS CO., 
406E Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

















NERICAN [DEAL 


each particular place that needs one. 


Boilers). 


Offices and warehouses in all large cities. 





v7 June of January. Every 


matically by the regulating devices of 


the day right in a cozily warmed breakfast-room—and those who know what 
it means to have warm corners and warm floors for children’s play—and those 
who know how much cold halls cost them each winter in discomfort and 
doctors’ bills—and everybody else who lives in a 
climate like ours, where twelve hours often makes the 
difference between Florida and Greenland. 


Whether you live in a three-room flat, or cottage, 
or a ninety-room mansion— whether your building is 
OLD or new—FARM or town—our outfits of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are so simple to 
put in and to run, so moderate in price, so clean and 
sanitary ‘that you cannot longer afford to put up with 
the old-fashioned wasteful, unhealthful heating. 


ADVANTAGE 14:—AMERICAN Radiators are made in 
31,350 sizes and shapes for various uses; detachable legs for car- 
peted floors; warming ovens for dining-rooms; with ventilat- 
ing attachments; to fit under low windows, and under bay- 
window seats; narrow models for halls and bathrooms; giants 
for storm vestibule or outer halls; in fact, just the radiator for 


Our book tells all about them (and all about the IDEAL 
You will need it to choose the models from. Mailed 
free. Write now, before Winter—not then, when it’s here. 


The first cool evenings 
forecast the hard, dull 
bitterness of coming Win- 
ter. You can regulate 
your own weather in 
your own home— make 


weather change, even in 
this capricious climate, is 
overcome instantly, auto- 


for Hot-Water and Low-Pressure 
team heating. This will interest 
particularly those who do not like to 
rise in a cold room—and those who 
enjoy a comfortably warmed bath- 
room—and those who like to begin 
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Rococo Dining-Room 
Pattern AMERICAN 
Radiators 


DEPT. 30. AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY CHICAGO 
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=, negro imported from A fri- 
5 ca, was for long years a 
faithful servant in the general’s 
home. According to tradition, he 
attended his master on the expedi- 
BY CLARENCE tion. against Burgoyne, at which 
P. EMERY time Whipple’s troops did valiant 
service in the battles of Stillwater 
and Saratoga. : When Prince was told that he 
would .be expected to behave courageously and 
fight bravely, should the soldiers be called into 
action, he-replied, ‘‘Sir, I have no inducement 
to fight; but if I had my liberty, I would en- 
deavor to defend it to the last drop of my blood.”’ 
General Whipple immediately fréed the slave. 
The Whipple house is in a sightly location 
on the edge of the water, close by a portion of 
January 14, 1730, in a dwelling even then of | the harbor originally known as Whipple Cove, 
historical note. In earlier days it had been a| although now often called erroneously by an- 
garrison-house, many times unsuccessfully at- | | other name. 
tacked by the Indians. Once, indeed, they Although the Whipple furniture long ago was 
gained admittance to the front hall, in which taken not only from the room in which the 
they destroyed some valuable portraits, but were | general was born, but also entirely from the 
repulsed before getting an opportunity to do| house, many antiquities belonging to another 
family have replaced it. ,There is still the 
atmosphere of colonial days in every room. 
Comb-back chairs, old mahogany tables, an 
ancient melodeon and other time-honored 
things are seen on all sides. 
One of the valuable relics now on the place | 
is a battered ball of grapeshot that was dug | 
out of Bunker Hill. 


* 


WHERE DRUMS COME FROM. 
he town of Granville, Massachusetts, sends 
out nearly half a million toy drums every 
year. It is no wonder, says a writer in the 
Springfield Republican, that Granville lads, 
however soldierly, care nothing about drums, 
for they are too old a story. 

As in other businesses, there is a constant 
demand for new models and designs, and the 
popular drum of to-day may find no sale 
to-morrow. A unique drum made a number 
of years ago has never been duplicated. It 
was made for advertising purposes, and the 
hoops were eight feet in diameter. A search 
was made all about Granville for the biggest 
cattle, and a whole hide was used for a head. 
Before the drum was put together a horse 
was driven through the barrel, so that an idea 

of its size can be obtained. The ‘‘drumsticks’’ 
were small telegraph-poles. The drum was 
taken to Boston and exhibited. The building 
in which it was displayed collapsed, however, 
and the huge drum was ruined. But its mem- 
ory still lives in Granville, and has become a 
tradition of the place. 

A peculiar feature in connection with the 
drums shipped to the Pacific coast is that the 
heads, which are unable to stand the dampness 
and heat of a tropical sea voyage, are sent across 
the country by rail, while the barrels and 
hoops are sent by way of Panama. When the 
parts arrive they are set up again, and the drums 
are ready for sale. The drums are first put 
together before leaving the factory, and each 
part fitted, so that the 
reassembling is an easy 
matter. 

The process of making 
drums reveals the same 
minute division of labor 
that is shown in all! 
modern manufacturing. | 


T first column of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of 
Independence — if John Hancock’s 
signature be counted in that column 
—is that of William Whipple. In 
his public life as a patriot and a 
distinguished citizen, Mr. Whipple 
hailed from New Hampshire. He was a mer- 
chant in Portsmouth; a member of the New 
Hampshire Provincial Congress; one of New 
Hampshire’s representatives in the memorable 
Continental Congress of 1776; a brigadier-gen- 
eral of New Hampshire troops; and after the | 
Revolution a judge of the Superior Court, in | 
the Granite State. 

He was born, however, in Kittery, Maine, 
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harm to any of the trembling refugees. At 
another time an attacking party burned a build- 
ing near by, and very nearly succeeded in setting 
fire to the garrison-house. Some relics of those 
days have been dug up upon the place, one of 
which, a scalping-knife, is the prized possession 
of the present owner and occupant of the house. 

Extensive alterations have been made in the 
old mansion since Whipple’s time, but the pres- 
ent front looks as it appeared then. The room 
in which General Whipple was born remains. 
It is a sunny, up-stairs chamber, with one win- 
dow on the east, two upon the south and one 
upon the west. Some of the windows in the 
house have odd old-fashioned half-panes at 
the top, although none in this room is of that 
style. The chamber is 
about half as wide as it 
is long. The great hewn 
timbers are in evidence 
in the corners and over- 
head, one particularly 
heavy one running 
through the middle of 
the ceiling from north 
to south. The neatly 
painted floor is made of 
boards almost two feet 
wide. 

No Whipple furniture 
remains in the room, yet there are some antique 
things of rare interest. One of the old beds 
known as four-posters stands in the southeast 
corner, 

Near the foot of this bed is an upholstered 
chair with a tall back and shoulder-high pro- 
jecting sides. When fireplaces were the only 
means of heating houses such chairs were great | 
comforts. The occupant could draw up to the 
fire and keep not only feet and knees warm, 
but back also, as he nestled cozily in the big 
chair, sheltered from the wintry breezes on the 
other side of the room. This chair in the Whip- 
ple house came from a Portsmouth home in 
which George Washington was once entertained, 
and is said to be the veritable seat in which he 
sat as he conversed with his host. 

Over the foot of a more modern bed at the 
west end of the room is thrown a patchwork 
comforter made of bits from the dresses of famous 
American women of long ago. One piece, a 
shade of buff, came from a gown of Lady 
Washington. 

William Whipple early followed the sea, going 
out from Kittery and becoming captain of a 
merchantman before he was twenty-one years 
old. He traded in the West Indies, and made 
voyages to Africa for slaves. Some of these he 
kept in the Kittery household. One, named 
Dustin, was buried on the Whipple farm by the 








How minute this is may 
be shown by the fact 
that -a single workman 
is able to turn out over | 
two thousand pieces a | 
day of some of the parts. 
The making of the heads is an interesting 
process. The sheepskins arrive in a partially 
dressed state, and are at once scraped and dried. 
Cutters are put to work, and circular pieces cut 
out. Part of the waste is used in making snare- 
drums, and the rest is shipped to a glue factory. 
The finer drumheads are made of enti, 
stretched and dried by a special process. 

The wooden barrel of the drum is made by 
a machine, which takes a log of wood and peels 
from it, somewhat as a skin is peeled from an 
apple, a long strip of wood of sufficient width 
and thickness to furnish drum barrels. These 
are then taken and cut into suitable lengths, 
and appropriately ornamented and varnished. 





THE BIRTHPLACE. 
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TWO VIEWS. 


he ancient discussion whether the-farmer is 

a bigger fool in the city than the city man 

in the country was waging amicably.on Deacon | 

Abraham’s front stoop between the deacon and 
his summer boarder from New York. 

“*T suppose,’’ remarked the deacon, ‘‘that the 
country, after all, is the natural place to live 
in because it has so many birds and flowers and 
cows. It’s more like home, seems to me.’’ 

‘*There’s something in what you say,’’ 
admitted the other, ‘‘but the country is too like 
side of a tiny body of water, which has since|a park for my ideas. Just think of no side- 
been known as Dustin Pond. walks all the year round! No, ’tisn’t natural, 











Prince,—or Cuffy, as some claim,—another | like New York.’’ 
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crown STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Set in August and § ‘method of 5 will give a full crop next 
June. Our = method of growing them gives fine 
roots. C. 8. ing, Mass. Send for Catalogue. 


FROM THE FAMOUS 5 
Taylor’s} 
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SAMOSET CHOCOLATES 










Hat edolent of t ‘oods. 

Next time you want ye olates, take the trail 
away from the names and flavors grown tiresome 
to you by every-day familiarity and enjoy the rare, 

r [| wild, delicious flavors together with absolute 

purity embodied in Samosets. We'll let you de- 

Price, Here’s a Hat that cide whether “Chief of them all” is rightly applied. 
post-paid, Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 


can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve 
nience. Rollit, crush 
{. it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 
or the piazza. Madeof fine quality 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1.50 50 } 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money 

refunded, Send size wanted to } 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


emit by Postal or Kxpress Money -Order. 




















THERE ARE NO 
COLD ROOMS 


A Child Can Run It. 


Its fire box is so constructed 
that it gives the greatest heat [| 
with the least coal. The 
mechanism that operates it is 
simplicity itself. It will cut 
down your coal bills. It’s the 
Ideal Heater for any kind of 
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TOILET PAPER. 





a0 OR USE in refined homes where quality, 
a building. economy and ¢ 1 nience are appreciated 
and where care is taken to safeguard the 
Send for Our Catalogue. health of the family 

A We emphasize the ‘fact that Handifold is not 
SMITH & tw om bong made from waste paper or any cheap material, 
Cong but from fresh, new, clean paper stock. 
234 Neat dust-proof pac kage, serves one sheet ata 

time. No litter, no waste. 


Ask your dealer for HANDIFOLD. 


If he hasn’t it, we will send comple package 
on receipt of 6 cents to pay postag 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 


Leominster, Mass. 


WINCHESTER 
HEATER 



































CABOT'S® 
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The Great Cleaner and_Disinfectant 


For House Cleaning. For the Bath. For the Sick Room. 


When washing floors A little Sulpho-Napthol The antiseptic and dis- 
or woodwork one_ inthe bathrefreshes infecting qualities of 


2 ap 0 


TRADE MARK Reg. U.S. Pat.Office 








tablespoonful in a pait and invigorates. Sulpho-Napthol make 
of water will work it invaluable in the 
wonders. Not only re- sick room. Its general 


use in hospitals and 
by our best physicians 


moves dirt, but kills all 
disease germs. 





A cloth dampened {Temes is its strongest recom- 
in a weak solution of mendation. 
Sulpho-Napthol rubbed =~ In sealed bottles and yel- 
over carpets freshens ne low packages. 
their color and makes apg 10 cents, 25 cents, 






them moth-proof. 
Use Sulpho-Napthol 
and keep the house 


sweet and clean. 
Booklet Sent Free. and Druggists 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY 


MERRIMAC AND SUDBURY STS BOSTON 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. BOSTON 


SELLING AGENTS 


50 cents and $1.00. 


THE ORIGINAL, but with 
many imitators. 
HAVE YOU TRIED SULPHO- 
NAPTHOL TOILET SOAP? 

For sale by Grocers 























OOo Ccccoooe COCCOCOOCOOOOOCOCO cocooooooooos 
THE “NORMA” ADJUSTABLE BRACELET, No. 4 


The ‘‘Norma’’ Bracelet is ap- 
preciated not only by reason of its 
adjustable nature, but also for its 
exquisite design and beauty. The 

uality is the best 14-carat gold- 

lled. We offer a popular style 
with chased links, alternate bright 
and Roman finish. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 60 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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| UST the best chocolates you 
WH ever tasted. Every dainty 

morsel a study in cunningly 
blended flavors—every piece ap- 
petizing, satisfying, never cloying. 


Enough sugar in the enticing brown 
chocolate covers to bring out the right 
aromatic chocolate twang—tones 
up the palate—makes it ask for 
more as long as there's a bit 
left in the box. 


i If you don't know Spar- 
i} rows Empress Chocolates 
you owe it to your apprecia- 
1 tion of good things to get 
acquainted at once. A revela- 
tion to the sweets lover who 
tries them for the first time—a 
welcome delight ever thereafter. 





Sparrow’s 
Empress Chocolates 






BOSTON CONFECTIONERY CO., Cambridge, Mass. 











Indifferent sweets cost just as much as 
Sparrows Empress Chocolates—do not 
satisfy your palate—do the dealer no credit. 


Dealers are learning the bread-and- 
butter philosophy of this, too. Building 
up more chocolates trade with discrimina- 
ting buyers than they ever thought possi- 

ble—selling Sparrows Empress 


Chocolates regularly to thousands 
of people who “never cared for sweets” or 
‘“couldn’t eat chocolates” before. 


Most first-class confectioners and drug- 
gists have them nowadays. So don't let 
the first one you run across put you off 
with something else he happens to have 
on hand—there’s no reason why you 
should relieve him of out-of-date stock. 
And you'll never learn how good choco- 
lates can be if you don’t insist on the 
Sparrow’s Empress Chocolates. 


Packed in distinctive boxes that keep out 
summer’s heat and humidity, mountain and 
seashore dampness. 60 cents a pound. 


Ask for “ Silverettes,”” too—crisp sugar bar with 
peanut heart, wax paper wrapped—the latest novelty. 

















